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ARTICLES 


Will the Decision be in Asia? 


STEFAN C, STOLTE 


Not all the critical areas in world politics today, such as Cuba, Algeria, the Congo, 
Angola and South Africa, were enough to produce an event comparable in significance to 
the Laos Conference in Geneva. The importance of Laos is as a potential springboard for 
Communism, and the crisis which has arisen over this country, inhabited by little more 
than two million people and bereft of all economic importance, underlines more than 
anything else the significance of Asia. One may ask: Will the Eastern bloc begin the 
decisive battle in Asia, the continent where almost all the ancient civilizations were born? 
Is Asia, indeed, a suitable arena for such a battle? 


The term “Asia” has today lost much of its meaning in political questions. 
The Soviet Union is not slow to present itself as a power belonging to both 
Europe and Asia, but on both the political and the economic plane it is virtually 
a continent in itself and cannot be identified with either Europe or Asia. The 
other countries in Asia are divided into those under Communist and those under 
non-Communist influence, of which only the latter constitute at present a poten- 
tial battleground. These non-Communist areas are a tempting prey for the 
Communists for three reasons: (1) because most of the states there are militarily 
weak; (2) because the hundreds of millions inhabiting the densely-populated 
countries of southern Asia are capable of seriously altering the present balance 
of power in world politics; and (3) because the countries of hither, south and 
outh-east Asia are of great importance, even as underdeveloped areas, in the 
world economy and in future may contribute even more to the final issue of 
what is known as “peaceful competition.” 

Various Asian countries occupy leading positions in the world’s output of 
rubber and tin. In 1958, Malaya (including Singapore) accounted for 35.7 percent, 
indonesia 33.1 percent, Thailand 7.0 percent, Ceylon 5.4 percent, India 1.3 per- 
cent and Burma 0.6 percent of the world’s output of rubber. The world’s top 





producers of tin are Malaya (28.3 percent) and Indonesia (17.1 percent). In 1958, 
about 17.5 percent of the total production of oil came from four Asian countries: 
Kuwait (7.7 percent), Iran (4.2 percent), Iraq (3.9 percent) and Indonesia (1.7 per- 
cent). In the same year, eight countries of southern Asia produced 32.5 percent 
of all the rice cultivated outside the Communist bloc: India (18.0 percent), 
Pakistan (4.7 percent), Indonesia (4.6 percent), Burma (2.6 percent), the Philip- 
pines (1.5 percent), Cambodia (0.5 percent), Malaya (0.3 percent) and Ceylon 
(0.3 percent). India produced 35.2 percent of the world output of groundnuts, 
and four south Asian countries accounted for 67.4 percent of the total output 
of tea: India (36.2 percent), Ceylon (20.8 percent), Indonesia (7.7 percent) and 
Pakistan (2.7 percent).' Nevertheless, as a result of their underdeveloped industry, 
the contribution of these countries to world trade is still relatively small: 


Exports and Imports of Certain Countries of Asia 
(Millions of Dollars) 
1958 1959 
Imports Exports Exports 
204 193 219 
361 359 368 
1,815 1,216 1,320 
513 755 872 
307 567 _ 
1,338 1,217 _— 
562 493 534 


SOURCE: Statisztikai Szemle, Budapest, July 1960, p. 736. 


r 





The proportion of world trade turnover accounted for by these countries in 
1958 was as follows: 


SOURCE: Statisztikai Szemle, Budapest, July 1960, p. 736. 


The Eurcpean powers today possess practically no colonies in Asia, only a 
few key points which are of importance primarily with regard to trade. Com- 
munist propaganda, largely unobserved, loses no opportunity of exploiting these 
remnants of former colonial empires to attack the West: the only possible ex- 
cepticn is the British crown colony of Hong-Kong, which performs valuable 
services for Communist China as a window opening onto the world market. 
Since the campaign for liberation from the old “colonial yoke of imperialism” 
affects only a tiny minority in Asia, Communist propaganda concentrates, to 
a greater extent even than in Africa, upon the campaign against “neocolonialism,” 


1 Statisztikai Szemle, Budapest, July 1960, pp. 732—36, and Whitaker’s Almanack for 1960, London, 
1960, p. 605. 
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in which the economic element is brought into the foreground and great play is 
made of “disinterested” Communist economic aid to the less developed countries. 
3y far the greater part of this aid, of course, comes from the USSR, whose exer- 
tions are advertised and praised in a multitude of languages. Recently, for ex- 
ample, under the heading “Whom and How the Soviet Union Helps,” G. Starko 
wrote the following in the multilingual Soviet journal Novoe vremya : 


The Soviet Union furnishes economic and technical assistance to almost twenty 
states in Asia, Africa and Latin America. . . 

In 1960, the Soviet Union gave financial and technical assistance to these countries 
in the construction of over three hundred industrial enterprises and other plant, 
including nine metallurgical plants, thirteen enterprises of the ore and coal mining 
industry, seven enterprises of the chemical industry, six oil refineries, twelve power 
stations, eleven enterprises of the machine-building industry, etc.* 


Starko gives the following figures for long-term Soviet credits to non- 
Communist countries of Asia in 1954—60: 


The total extent of this aid does not appear overwhelmingly large if one 
compares it with the corresponding figures for Western economic aid. From the 


middle of 1955 to 1960, for example, the United States alone supplied more than 
2,700 million dollars’ worth of aid to the non-Communist countries of Asia.® 
The main point, however, is that the Comecon countries and Communist China 
are far from being in a position to make a contribution to world trade corre- 
sponding to their power pretensions. This will be seen from the following table: 


Trade of Various Countries with Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Malaya and Pakistan 


(Millions of Doliars) 


Comecon Western USA and 
minus USSR USSR Germany Canada 


40.7 93.7 9.7 1,100.9 
64.3 12.5 307.7 967.9 
116.4 28.7 541.9 1,156.9 
126.4 84.4 576.8 1,143.6 
118.0 126.0 796.8 1,494.5 
106.5 163.9 590.0 1,274.1 


SOURCE: Direction of International Trade, United Nations, New York, Vol. IX, 1958, and Vol. X, 1959. 
2 Novoe vremya, 1961, No. 16, pp. 4—5. 


3 Heinrich Siegler, Problemstellung und Dokumentation der Entwicklungshilfe, Bad Godesberg, 1960, 
p. 100. 





The following figures confirm the view that while the Eastern bloc’s foreign 
trade is growing, it is still far from constituting a serious rival to Western Europe, 
North America and Japan, so that the prospects of the USSR and her allies’ 
assuming a decisive role in trade in Asia in the foreseeable future are small: 


Contribution to World Exports 
(Percentages) 


Western Europe 

North America and Japan ... 
Comecon Countries 
Communist China 


SOURCE: Bulletin économique pour I’ Europe, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, No. 2, p. 2. 


The Communist Chinese press is fond of labeling the United States as a 
“paper tiger”: the figures just quoted show Communist China to be a paper 
dragon in the world economic struggle. The main problem of the less developed 
countries is and will remain for a long time to come the disposal of their raw 
materials. Here they can rely even less upon the Eastern bloc countries in that 
the latter are making every effort to free themselves from dependence upon 
imports of raw materials from the non-Communist countries. On the other hand, 
industrial countries of the non-Communist world have considerably increased 
their imports of raw materials in the recent past: during the first half of 1960), 
these increases amounted to 35 percent in the case of Western Germany, 36 per- 
cent in that of France and 61 percent in that of Italy.‘ 


. 


In the economic battle for mastery in non-Communist Asia, the Eastern bloc 
owes its considerable success less to actual material assistance than to the ideo- 
logical and propaganda uses which are made of it. The most is made of every 
gesture. Thus, a credit for 1,500 million rubles for India’s Third Five-Year Plan 
was agreed upon on September 12, 1959, in Moscow, but was not signed until 
February 12, 1960, with appropriate ceremony during Khrushchev’s second 
visit to Asia. Khrushchev did not lose the opportunity of explaining that Soviet 
aid for the underdeveloped countries, in contrast to that from the West, is offered 
out of friendship and selflessness.* A fortnight later, during his visit to Indonesia, 
he commented upon the second Soviet-Indonesian credit agreement.* During 
this same visit, he displayed a notable feeling for propaganda in announcing, for 
the first time, in the course of a speech to members of the Indonesian national 
university of Gadjah Mada, the plan, since realized, for setting up a “university 
for the friendship of peoples,” which itself was designed to boost Soviet influence 
in the less developed countries. It may be added that it is not only Khrushchev and 
other Eastern bloc statesmen who advertise the “selflessness” of Communist 


4 Europdische Gemeinschaft: Berichte und Informationen aus EWG, Montan-Union, Euratom, Bonn, 
January 7, 1961, p. 3. 

5 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1960, No. 6, p. 60. 

® Tbid. 
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economic aid during their travels abroad; nor is it only those students who 
receive grants to attend universities of the Eastern bloc countries. As each year 
goes by, Communist radio propaganda to non-Communist Asia grows in volume: 
in 1958, the total weekly broadcasting time allotted for this purpose was 432 
hours; in 1959, it was 634 hours.’ 


The majority of the underdeveloped countries have yet to receive Soviet 
economic aid on any considerable scale. The spectacular effect of this aid is due 
to the fact that it is concentrated upon a few key countries and, within these 
countries, upon projects of particular propaganda value. Sino-Soviet economic 
and political expansion is also made more effective—and this is perhaps more 
important—by its ability to win the collaboration of the economically and politi- 
cally most dynamic elements in the underdeveloped countries. In many countries 
ot Asia, the fact that the Eastern bloc states have no true trade unions, no freedom 
ot the press and no really free elections has little significance; on the other hand, 
great importance is attached to the need for solving the problem of rapid in- 
dustrialization, which is regarded as a vital condition of social progress. Those 
concerned with promoting Communist economic aid are ever ready to encourage 
this view regardless of the opportunities which exist for putting it into effect. 
Moreover, Eastern bloc experts are careful to maintain a discreet attitude as being 
nothing more than “advisers.” The steel works at Bhilai may serve as a model 
ot Soviet aid to India: it was built on the basis of a Soviet credit, and Soviet 
propaganda stresses that the work of construction was carried out under the 
direction of Indian engineers and specialists, while the Soviet experts were mere 
“advisers.”® The same is true of several other of the less developed countries, 
where these “advisers” sometimes occupy key positions. In Afghanistan, they 
are well represented in the committee engaged in preparing the country’s second 
five-year plan.® 

This presentation by Soviet propaganda of the progressive nature of Com- 
munist economic aid is complemented by a constant insistence upon the allegation 
that the Western powers regularly support only the most reactionary circles in 
the underdeveloped countries. The most remarkable feature of this black-and- 
white presentation of reality is that in Hither and Southern Asia the Communists 
have been most successful in their cooperation with feudal princes and similar 
ruling families. Taking all political and economic factors into account, we might 
regard four Asian states as being neutral while favorably disposed to the Eastern 

loc: Afghanistan, Cambodia, Indonesia and Yemen. If, for example, the King 

of Yemen were a close ally of the Western powers, there is little doubt that he 

would be held up by Communist propaganda as a model example of the view 

that “the Western powers support only reactionaries.” As it is, the situation 

shows that Moscow is prepared to cooperate with feudal princes when there is 

a chance of winning important strategic points thereby. The “orthodox Marxist” 
? Die Feder, Darmstadt, November 1960. 


8 Novoe vremya, 1961, No. 16. 
® Tbid., 1961, No. 10. 





Communists of China are no exception: they not only vie for the favors of the 
neutralist Prince Sihanouk in Cambodia, but also show concern for the rulers 
of Yemen. In 1959, the Chinese Ambassador Chen Chia-kang presented Crown 
Prince El Badr of Yemen with ten thousand tons of wheat as a gift “to the people 
of Yemen,”!° as though he was not aware that this present would only strengthen 
that country’s medieval regime. As a further mark of friendship, a Moslem 
delegation was invited to Peking and received personally by Mao Tse-tung on 
December 29, 1960.11 

Rulers who accept the “friendly and selfless” aid of the Eastern bloc sometimes 
experience disagreeable surprises. They find that diplomatic agreements are not 
the only level at which such relations can make themselves felt, and that in the 
background there is always the Communists’ readiness to wait for the first 
opportunity to brand as “reactionaries” their hitherto “progressive” allies in a 
Communist-infiltrated land and to assume power by force if necessary. Kassem’s 
conflict with the Communists is a case in point. General Kassem was undoubtedly 
largely prepared to collaborate with the Eastern bloc at the diplomatic level and 
with the Communists in his own country in the field of internal politics, and for 
this he was repaid with the bloody Communist revolt at Kirkuk in the summer 
of 1959, from which he drew the appropriate conclusions. Today, in the press 
of the Eastern bloc, protests against the persecution of “patriots” in Iraq are 
the order of the day. Recently, for example, Novoe vremya commented indignantly 
on the condemnation of 58 “patriots” in Iraq, including 13 who received the 
death penalty.!? In such attacks, Kassem’s person is spared like that of Nasser 
when the UAR is reproached for the persecution of Communists in Syria. Never- 
theless, the Declaration of 81 Communist Parties leaves no doubt that the 
Communists will pursue the anticolonial revolutions in the underdeveloped 
countries to the last, i.e., until absolute Communist rule has been established. 

It may be added that, despite assertions of Communist statesmen to the 
contrary, use is made of young students from abroad who receive grants to study 
in the USSR, not merely as propaganda means, but even as instruments of Sovict 
policy. On February 13, 1961, in conjunction with the Komsomol, a large-scale 
demonstration of Iraqi students was held at Moscow University. Chief speaker 
was the student Masta, who demanded that a stop be put to the Iraqi govern- 
ment’s “terrorization” of “patriots,” i.e., of the Communist student organization 
in Baghdad, and alleged that the Iraqi courts wanted to bring false charges against 
“progressive personalities.” The demonstration ended by adopting a resolution 
in this spirit.1* 

* 


This duplicity of methods and the peculiar features of Communist infiltration 
make it unusually difficult to give a precise assessment of the success so far achieved 
by the Eastern bloc in Hither and Southern Asia. In non-Communist Asia, the 

10 New China News Agency, Peking, March 20, 1959. 

11 Peking Review, January 6, 1961. 

12 Novoe vremya, 1961, No. 14. 

13 TASS, February 13, 1961. 
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Eastern bloc has no military alliances such as those of the Western powers. Even 
among those states that obviously prefer economic and political collaboration 
with the Eastern bloc, only Afghanistan shows any serious likelihood of be- 
coming a satellite of Moscow. Her economy is largely dependent upon Com- 
munist aid and she has her share of Communist “advisers” and military experts. 
A year ago, Voprosy ekonomiki claimed that Afghanistan’s foreign currency 
requirements were being covered by the USSR to the extent of about 70 percent." 
There is, however, no Afghan Communist party: the country is intended rather to 
serve as an advertisement for Soviet policy in Asia. As a Communist source put 
it: “Soviet-Afghan relations are an example of the policies, based on peaceful 
coexistence, of two states with different social orders.”!5 


It seems that Moscow and Peking are trying to produce a similar situation 
in Yemen, where a Communist party has also not yet been established. The 
“friendship” with Cambodia and Indonesia, on the other hand, has quite a 
different basis. In both these states, the Communists are building up their own 
parties, which, however, Sukarno and Prince Sihanouk are keeping within 
certain limits. These limits are particularly clear in Cambodia, where the Com- 
munist Party received a bare 3 percent of the votes cast in the elections of March 
1955. On more than one occasion, the Communists have been reminded of this 
fact. Speaking in his capacity as leader of the governmental party Sangkum, 
Prince Sihanouk expressed himself unambiguously regarding the overweening 
attitude of the Communists of his country: 


The royal government is in possession of documents of the Viet-Minh, in 
which the Sangkum is designated as the “party of a feudal prince and exploiting 
reactionaries,” while the Pracheachon [the Communist Party of Cambodia], to 
which scarcely 3 percent of the Cambodians admit membership, claims irresponsibly 
that it represents the whole of our people.?® 


Indonesia’s experience of relations with the Communists has been of a rather 
peculiar kind, particularly in connection with her minority of 2,500,000 Chinese. 
After achieving independence from Netherlands protection, it was part of 
Sukarno’s policy to break the economic power of this wealthy minority. This 
produced protests from the Chinese Communists and also from Communists 
in Indonesia. Dr. Zain, Indonesian Ambassador to Western Germany, stated in 
an interview: 


Peking now claims to be the fatherland of all Chinese abroad, wherever they 
may be living. This leads to the paradoxical situation in which a country where 
theoretical Marxism is held most sacred presents itself as the patron of people who 
according to Marxist teachings belong without qualification to what they call the 
class of exploiters and capitalists.17 


14 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1960, No. 6. 

15 Aus der internationalen Arbeiterbewegung, Berlin, 1959, No. 12. 
16 Radio Pnom Penh, March 14, 1960. 

17 Siiddeutscher Rundfunk, December 29, 1959. 
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Indonesia is being driven into Moscow’s embraces, not by Communist 
economic aid and even less by Communist infiltration at home, but by nationalism 
—i.e., by the Indonesian claim to the remnants of the Dutch colonial empire, 
West Irian. It goes without saying that this controversy is exploited for the 
purpose of propaganda against the West in general; in addition, the Indonesian 
claim enjoys the USSR’s diplomatic support. 


Apart from those states which belong to a pro-West military alliance, all 
countries of non-Communist Asia declare themselves to be “neutral” or “positive 
neutral.” In practice, this neutrality varies a good deal. The following table 
attempts to classify them for the sake of greater clarity: 


NEUTRAL COUNTRIES HAVING “FRIENDLY” RELATIONS WITH THE 
EASTERN BLOC 





128,013 
628,000 
183,000 
365,000 
115,000 

37,426 

13,885 
198,247 
285,246 


1,953,817 





8,133,000 25,000 

356,742,000 1,174,000 

6,279,000 50,690 

371,154,000 1,249,690 

Total plus Pakistan ... 446,996,000 1,614,690 





COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


5,774,317 195,037 
1,268,000 8,874 


7,042,317 203,911 








MORE OR LESS UNCOMMITTED NEUTRAL STATES 


Area 

Population (Square Miles) 
700,000 18,000 
19,000,000 254,000 
6,538,000 172,000 
2,055,000 7,900 
1,400,000 30,000 
2,000,000 90,000 
1,430,000 4,300 
8,338,000 54,000 
5,250,000 927,000 
12,500,000 66,000 
3,656,000 70,800 


62,867,000 1,694,000 





* Including Muscat and Oman. 
** Two-thirds occupied by pro-Communists. 
SOURCE: Whitaker's Almanack for 1960, London, 1960, pp. 197—98 and 858. 


To this classification, the following brief comments may be added: The 
government of Saudi Arabia is sharply anti-Communist; Iraq, as stated, maintains 
good diplomatic relations with the Eastern bloc but persecutes Communists at 
home; Israel’s relations with the Eastern bloc are tense; in Jordan, the Com- 
munist Party is forbidden and there are no diplomatic relations with the Eastern 
bloc; in Lebanon, there are contacts with the Eastern bloc and the Party is 
semilegal; Burma, Bhutan and Nepal are under pressure from the Eastern bloc; 
finally, South Vietnam is regularly represented by observers at conferences of 
SEATO, but until the problem of reunion with North Vietnam is finally solved 
there can be no question of her becoming a member of this treaty organization. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that in Asia, as elsewhere, neutrality has 
many faces and very few countries pursue a consistently neutral policy. Most 
of them are simply unable to remain neutral, since problems of politics, economics 
and security are intertwined. No one can doubt India’s neutralist intentions, but, 
whatever Nehru may try to do, his country is the only opponent to Communism 
that is of decisive importance in Asia. This fact is also unaffected by Nehru’s 
refusal to take sides in the East-West conflict. During a visit to Nehru, a West 
German steel manufacturer noted the following remarks made by the statesman: 


Every visitor from Europe and America and also from the Soviet Union who 
comes into this room speaks only of what he calls “East” and “West.” That | can 
understand. They are concerned with the big questions of power which are unresolved 
on this earth. But the real problem of our century, the decisive factor on which 
everything depends, is something quite different. It is the frightening question 
whether the poor nations are to become poorer still while the wealthy nations 
become ever richer.1* 


Nehru is trying to carry out far-reaching social reforms without employing 
tyrannical methods, and if he and his colleagues succeed in freeing India from 


18 Stablrevue, Diisseldorf, November 1960. 





large-scale poverty without resorting to Communist violence, a battle will have 
been won which must have its repercussions in the Eastern bloc. 

Comparisons have already been made between the efforts and achievements 
of India and China in building up their economies. In such comparisons, India 
does not come off badly, although many of India’s friends have taken the opposite 
view. Below, we give some figures on the per capita production of the two 
countries, taken from a Communist source. Unfortunately, the data for China 
are for 1958, those for India relate to the economic year which ended in April 
1961; but since the years 1959-60 were admittedly not especially successful for 
Communist China, the fact that some of the figures for India are only estimates 
does not, perhaps, invalidate this picture of “peaceful competition.” (It should, 
however, be noted that steel output in Communist China has shown a con- 
siderable increase in the meantime, having reached approximately double the 
figure shown here.) 


Per Capita Output of India (1960—61) and Communist China (1958) 
in Certain Commodities 

China India 
Electricity (Kilowatt-Hours)..... 42.0 50.0 
Coal (Kilograms) 140.0 
Steel (Kilograms) , 13.9 
Cement (Kilograms) : 27.8 
Cotton Fabrics (Square Meters) .. 4 11.5 


SOURCE: Népszabedsig, Budapest, August 25, 1960, and January 7, 1961. 


In May 1961, India began her third five-year plan. The first of these plans was 
carried through on the basis of state investments to the extent of 23,560 million 
rupees (about 4,900 million dollars) and the second of 48,000 million rupees 
(about 10,000 million dollars), while the third is to be based on the sum of 
67,000 million rupees (about 14,000 million dollars).!® The Western powers are 
prepared to contribute 2,500 million dollars to this sum in the form of long-term 
credits.2® This alone is more than all the Soviet economic aid given so far to 
non-Communist Asia. 

The decisive question is not whether India overtakes Communist China in 
the matter of industrialization, but whether she succeeds in modernizing herself, 
solving her social problems and so preserving and, indeed, extending freedom, 
humanity and democracy. If a few smaller nations of Asia which lack the desire 
to assert their right to self-determination succumb to the Communists’ methods 
of violence, this is not likely to affect seriously the future of this continent, still 
less that of the world as a whole. 


19 Népszabadsag, Budapest, August 25, 1960. 
20 Siddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, May 12, 1961. 
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The Space Factor in Soviet Military Strategy 


J. Barrrz 


In both world wars the immense areas of the Arctic, Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans presented a serious obstacle to the execution of military operations. In 
recent years, however, advanced military technology has reduced the significance 
of such distances and turned these areas into potential theaters for military 
operations and the launching of strategic blows. The space factor holds an im- 
portant position in Soviet theories of modern warfare, as may be seen from the 
following statement: “The build-up of the armed forces of any country depends 
not only on economic considerations, but also on the political objectives of a war 
and the geographical situation of a state.”! It is not the level of industrialization, 
nor economic considerations in general which have determined the Soviet 
Union’s accelerated development of rockets, nuclear weapons, air transport, 
airborne forces, her submarine fleet and various methods of long-range attack, 
but Kremlin policy, a policy whose target is not so much close to its own borders, 
but far across the sea, namely America. As one Soviet student of military affairs 
has written, Soviet policy demands the development of all branches of the armed 
services, with particular emphasis on atomic, rocket, chemical and other new 
forms of warfare.? 


The ability of modern weapons to reach any point on the world’s surface and 
to reduce the significance of long distances has radically altered the nature of 
warfare, particularly in its initial stages. Lieutenant General S. Krasilnikov states: 


In the last war, the strategic efforts of the opposing sides were concentrated 
mainly on the destruction of the enemy’s armed forces and only slightly affected 
the situation far behind the lines. Moreover, blows struck deep in the rear had no 
decisive strategic influence on the course and outcome of the war. In a new war, 
however, attempts to prevent the normal working of the enemy’s rear echelons 
will be of primary importance. ... From the very outset of a nuclear missile war, 
the rear will be transformed into a fierce battlefield, with all the fearful consequences 
which that entails.* 


Khrushchev describes it in similar terms: 


Now, if a war begins, military operations will take a very different form, since 
states will have at their disposal the means to deliver missiles over distances of 
thousands of kilometers. Hostilities will begin deep in the territory of the warring 


1 Krasnaya zvezda, May 22, 1958. 
2 E. Rybkin, Voina i politika (War and Politics), Moscow, 1959, p. 87. 
3 Krasnaya zvezda, November 18, 1960. 





countries and there will not be one capital city, one large industrial or administrative 
center or one strategic area which will not be subjected to attack, not just in the 
first days, but even in the first minutes of a war. 


After World War II, the Soviet Union devoted particular attention to devel- 
oping weapons which would overcome the inaccessibility of the United States. 
In early 1955, Major General N. Talensky wrote: 


The whole course of the development of warfare provides grounds for assuming 
that one of the features of a third world war... will inevitably be the further 
extension of areas of military activity, the inclusion in them of the major part of 
the world’s surface, including United States territory.® 


Since that time, and particularly since 1957, when the Soviet Union began 
testing intercontinental ballistic missiles, Soviet political and military} leaders 
have constantly stressed the vulnerability of the United States. 


The scope and scale of a nuclear missile war will also differ much from that of 
the last war. Then, the theaters of military operations were Europe, Asia and part 
of Africa. In a new war, a considerably larger number of states will certainly par- 
ticipate. ... In a new war, the American imperialists will not be able to sit it out in 
peace behind the ocean.® 


It is clear from this and many other statements in the Soviet press that Soviet 
strategic planning is based on the premise that the remoteness of the United 
States will not protect it from military blows in the event of a third world war. 


On this basis, the Soviet leaders regard the military and political situation as 
having changed in the Soviet Union’s favor. Rocket missiles are the instruments 
which will pierce the capitalist encirclement of the USSR and place the United 
States under direct threat of military attack. 


By encircling the countries of the socialist camp with a whole system! of nuclear 
air bases, the American imperialists have built up a considerable strategic advantage, 
for the distance from these bases to centers of population in the Soviet Union is 
considerably less than that from Soviet air bases to centers of population in the 
United States. But the US’ former monopoly in the production of atomic weapons 
is a thing of the past and the Soviet Union’s production of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles has also eliminated the United States’ earlier strategic advantage. The 
intercontinental recket equipped with a nuclear warhead makes possible the direct 
bombardment of any point on the earth’s surface, which an enemy’s anti-aircraft 
defenses are powerless to impede... . In this way, the balance of forces is changing 

in favor of the USSR.? 


As yet, this assertion is, however, wishful thinking rather than reality. Soviet 
strategists cannot but see that in practice the geographical and military position 
cf the Soviet Unicn is on the whole not so favorable. United States recket and 
air bases, including Polaris submarines, are deployed at no great distance from 


4 Pravda, January 15, 1960. 

5 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, 1955, No. 1. 
® Krasnaya zvezda, November 18, 1960. 
7 Rybkin, op. cit., p. 107. 
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the Soviet border. Rockets and strategic bombers launched from these bases can 
reach all the most important targets in the USSR within 5—10 minutes, whereas 
Soviet missiles, even if launched by the shortest (Arctic) route, will take 25—30 
minutes to reach the United States. Moreover, according to the American journal 
Military Review, Soviet strategists are planning rocket launchings against the 
United States by way of the Antarctic in order to circumvent the American radar 
shield in the northern hemisphere.* This route is considerably longer and if the 
Soviet Union should launch its attack first it would be the first to suffer, since 
the West would not have to send its missiles so far. 


Realizing the decisive strategic importance of Europe, North Africa and 
Asia, where the American bases are situated, Soviet politicians are making every 
effort to oust the Americans from these areas, by calling for “atom-free” zones 
in Europe and by trying to discredit the various Western defensive alliances. 
They try to persuade Western public opinion that the American bases around 
the Soviet Union are militarily worthless and they issue direct threats against 
states belonging to NATO and other alliances, warning them against the dangers 
of permitting missile and air bases on their territory. 


Indeed, the closer the ring of rocket bases around the Soviet Union is drawn, 
the more violent is the reaction of the Kremlin, for the military effectiveness of 
Soviet missiles is correspondingly diminished. Herein lies the military and psy- 
chological importance of the rocket bases set up by the Western allies around 
the Soviet Union. An example of this reaction is to be found in an article by 
Marshal A. Eremenko, published in Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, in which the author 
tries to prove the uselessness of these bases. He claims that it would be impossible 


from them to shake the Soviet Union’s military might and destroy Soviet military 
bases, that the bases of the United States and her allies could quite easily be 
destroyed by Soviet rockets and that the bases maintained by Western states 
around the Soviet Union are both expensive and communications with them 
highly vulnerable.°® 


For this reason, Soviet strategy rejects the idea of a Blitzkrieg. It considers 
that in a modern world war such a policy can achieve only isolated successes— 
the successful outcome of a major strategical operation, an individual military 
campaign or perhaps the elimination of individual countries in an enemy coalition 
which are comparatively weak militarily and possess little territory. But a major 
war cannot be won by such means and the reason for this is, apart from anything 
else, the clever use that can be made of the space factor. As Khrushchev has said: 


The state that has been subjected to a surprise attack—if, of course, it is a fairly 
large state—will always be able to give the aggressor a proper rebuff. 

We are taking into account the fact that our country is surrounded by foreign 
military bases. Therefore we are locating our rocket forces in such a way as to 
ensure double and triple protection. The area of our country is enormous; we can 


8 Military Review, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 1961, No. 1, p. 100. 
® Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, 1960, No. 11. 





disperse rocket installations and camouflage them well. We are building up a system 
whereby, even if some means of retaliation are destroyed, it will always be possible 
to bring others into operation and destroy targets from reserve positions.!° 


In criticizing Western exponents of the Blitzkrieg, Krasilnikov, too, relies on 
the strategic role of the space factor in modern war: 


One cannot count on a swift Blitzkrieg in the case of a war against large states 
covering thousands of kilometers and prepared for war....And even though a 
surprise attack may cause very great destruction, it cannot have a decisive effect on 
the course and outcome of the war.! 


Thus Soviet strategy is counting on, or at least trying to gain credence for, 
the idea that even in a modern war with the latest weapons it will derive advantage 
from the immense area of the Soviet Union, taking the view that means of mass 
destruction require, as never before, vast areas for the dispersal and maneuvering 
of armies of many million men. 

Soviet military experts cite instances to prove how clever use of the space 
factor was essential to victory in both the war of 1812 and the Civil War. Simi- 
larly, they point out that in World War II the size of the USSR enabled the 
country to carry on the struggle despite the loss of vast areas in the European 
part of Russia. Since 1955, it has been officially admitted that at the beginning 
of the war the Soviet Army was not carrying out a strategic retreat planned by 
the General Staff, but was making an enforced withdrawal due to military re- 
verses. It was only the size of the country that made it possible to establish a line 
of defense deep in the interior of the country and gather resources to mount a 
counterattack which led to a recovery of the initiative and to final victory.'* 


In view of this and bearing in mind the special features and power of modern 
armaments, Soviet military experts are of the opinion that in modern warfare 
dispersed and cleverly maneuvered troops are relatively invulnerable to attack 
by atomic weapons. Size of territory and its clever use by troops is, therefore ot 
great strategic importance even in modern war. Soviet theoreticians point out 
that theaters of military operations and theaters of war have a tendency to expand. 
Formerly, for example, it was considered that a theater of military operations was 
an area covering those comparatively narrow contiguous strips of territory of 
two countries on which military operations primarily took place, while a theater 
of war was an area comprising not only the ground on which the opposing forces 
operated, but also immediate supply areas. After World War I, Soviet military 
leaders began to take the view that “a theater of military operations comprises 
not narrowly limited areas, but vast stretches of territory with tens and hundreds 
of millions of inhabitants.”!* Theaters of military operations in a third world 
war would undoubtedly be still more extensive. In 1955, General Talensky 


10 Pravda, January 15, 1960. 

11 Krasnaya zvezda, November 18, 1960. 

12 §. Platonov (ed.), Vtoraya mirovaya voina (1939—45) (World War II [1939—45]), Moscow, 1958, 
pp. 182—83. 

13 M. Frunze, /zbrannye proizvedeniya (Selected Works), Moscow, 1950, p. 140. 
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defined a theater of military operations as extending for thousands of kilometers 
along the front line and for at least 500-600 kilometers in depth on both sides of 
the front.!4 In 1960, Colonel R. Gridasov stated that in a third world war theaters 
ot military operations would include many states both adjacent to the front line 
and in the rear.15 This year, Soviet military theory has added a further modifica- 
tion to its concept of theaters of military operations and theaters of war: 


They [theaters of military operations] would apparently include not only a 
considerable proportion of the land surface, but also areas of seas and oceans and 
the air space over these land and water masses. The theater of war would become 
global, since the whole globe, its atmosphere and the adjacent layers of space would 
become a battle zone.'* 


In view of this extension of the theaters of military operations, Soviet strategy 
counts on achieving success by operating against the extended lines of communi- 
cations of an enemy, particularly his sea communications. Bearing in mind that 
the European theater of military operations depends on the armed forces and 
economic potential of the United States, Soviet calculations envisage the isolation 
of the United States from Europe. In reviewing the role of sea communications 
in modern war, Vice Admiral V. Andreev mentions that the United States 
accounts for 65 percent of the industrial war potential of NATO and that most 
European countries lack sources of oil, manganese, chromium, cotton, natural 
rubber and other strategic raw materials.17 Some 75 percent of the West’s 
foreign trade is seaborne. According to Colonel A. Lagovsky, the United 
States imported 110 million tons and exported 272 million tons of cargo, 
mainly military supplies, during World War II.'* As Admiral Andreev states, 
in the event of a major war the number of American troops overseas would be 
even greater than in the last war and any disruption of sea communications would 
lead to the isolation of the United States and a severe weakening of the entire 
Western bloc. 

Soviet specialists pay particular attention to the oilfields in the Near and 
Middle East as being the main source of fuel and lubricants for the armed forces 
of Western Europe. In the event of a war, they consider that the interruption of 
sea communications and damage to ports would quickly affect fuel supplies to 
Western forces in the Mediterranean and Western Europe.!® They take the view 
that in the last war the German High Command underestimated the effect of 
action against the sea routes and consequently failed to develop their campaign 
against allied shipping to the fullest extent.?° Bearing in mind that in World 
War I more than 12 million tons of merchant shipping were sunk, mainly by 
submarines, and in World War II over 20 million tons—15 million by submarines 


14 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, 1955, No. 1. 

19 Krasnaya zvezda, June 18, 1960. 

16 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, 1961, No. 3, p. 47. 

'” Krasnaya zvezda, April 25, 1957. 

18 A. Lagovsky, Strategiya i ekonomika (Strategy and Economics), Moscow, 1957, p. 186. 
18 Jbid., p. 174. 

2 Tbid., p. 188. 
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and 3 million by air attack—, Soviet military doctrine is of the opinion that, since 
the potentialities of submarines and aircraft have increased considerably in recent 
years, the losses of merchant shipping would be much greater in a future war.*! 

The main objectives of Soviet operations against sea communications wi] 
be to limit the strategic capabilities of an enemy in the main theaters of military 
operations by cutting off his supplies of men and materials, to curtail the enemy's 
armaments production by cutting off his supplies of strategic raw materials, to 
cripple his merchant fleet by attacking his ships and shipbuilding industry, and 
to force the enemy to divert large forces to the defense of his communications. ** 


One great advantage that the Soviet Union possesses is that it is not dependent on 
sea communications, whereas its potential enemies are unable to exist without them: 
The countries of the socialist camp, occupying a single land mass stretching 
from the western frontiers of the German Democratic Republic and Czechoslovak ia 
to the coast of the Pacific Ocean, in which all presently known forms of raw materials 
and fuel are to be found, are enabled to carry out the necessary transportation by 
internal routes. This is one of the advantages of the geographical position of the 
socialist countries as compared with the geographical position of the countries of 

NATO and other aggressive groups of the capitalist camp.?% 

Land communications are regarded as less vulnerable, but the viability of 
land theaters and the vulnerability of land communications will depend in war- 
time both on atomic attack and on the political attitude of the population.** In 
the European theater, all forms of land communications will play an important 
role, with fuel supplies being delivered primarily by pipeline. As V. Skopin 
points out, the strategic pipelines being installed in Western Europe will be 
vulnerable, even though they are laid at a great depth and are closely guarded, 
and will increase the dependence of NATO’s rear on the population.*® This 
implies a reliance on the use of fifth columns, the purpose of which will be to 
sap the enemy’s economic power, lower his strategic potential and prepare land 
theaters for advancing Soviet troops. 

Soviet military doctrine envisages any land or sea campaign as being ac- 
companied by a special campaign to weaken and disorganize the enemy’s economy. 
Important economic regions close to the front line would be seized by land 
troops, since this would be a particularly effective way of disrupting the economy 
and would also enable the Soviet high command to utilize these resources for its 
own armed forces. For this purpose, Lagovsky considers it necessary to have 
details of the geographical distribution of material resources not only on the 
enemy’s territory, but also on that of his colonies and dependencies. In the latter, 
he also regards information on national movements against Western states as 
being of considerable value.*® 


21 V. Skopin, Militarizm (Militarism), Moscow, 1957, pp. 639—41. 
22 Lagovsky, op. cit., pp. 186—88. 

23 Krasnaya zvezda, June 18, 1960. 

24 Skopin, op. cit., pp. 633—35. 

25 Jbid., pp. 641—42. 

26 Lagovsky, op. cit., p. 191. 
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The loyalty of the population plays a great part in the successful execution 
of land operations. If an enemy coalition possesses economically and politically 
important regions, the capture of the latter may facilitate a rapid change in the 
balance of forces of the two sides. Soviet strategy therefore plans the direction 
of its main strategic thrusts on the basis of political forces in the theaters of 
military operations.?? 

There can be no doubt that in the event of war the Soviet High Command 
will seek to secure control of a number of underdeveloped countries which 
supply Western countries with strategic raw materials. In this it will rely on the 
help of Communist fifth columns, which will either pave the way for Soviet 
nilitary intervention or create a hostile situation on territory held by Western 
‘troops. Soviet military experts consider that it is possible to retain territory 
politically even when it has been yielded to an enemy tactically.** 


a 


The use in modern war of weapons with great destructive power and long 
range raises anew the question of the location of military objectives and pro- 
ductive capacity. Long-range weapons are intended primarily to destroy targets 
an enemy’s rear and disrupt his economy. Consequently, the Soviet government 
‘s planning to locate its heavy and war industries to suit the requirements 
of military strategy, by moving them to the eastern regions of the country, by 
dispersing them over as large an area as possible and by building duplicate 
indertakings in various parts of the country. Soviet spokesmen compare this 
dispersal of industry with the situation obtaining in the United States and the 
countries of Western Europe. In the United States, industry is primarily centered 
in the north-west, and while, as Talensky points out, it would require 850 nuclear 
warheads of 10-20 megaton size to wipe the United States from the face of 
the earth, considerably less would suffice to destroy the most important economic, 
political and strategical centers. In the case of smaller countries, a few dozen would 
be enough.?® Khrushchev himself has stressed the advantage that the Soviet 
Union enjoys over the West in this respect. He admits that the Soviet Union’s 
losses would be heavy but not as heavy as those of the United States and Western 
Europe, with their higher density of population and less well dispersed industry.*° 


The construction of new industrial undertakings is subordinated to the 
‘equirements of defense: where economic and military considerations clash, it is 
the latter that have priority.*! An example of this is provided by the construction 


27 Rybkin, op. cit., pp. 118—22. 

28 Skopin, op. cit., p. 618. 

29 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, 1960, No. 10. 

30 Pravda, November 19, 1957. 

31 P, Khromov, A. Arakelyan and A. Vorobeva (eds.), Ekonomika promyshlennosti SSSR (The Eco- 
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of metallurgical plants in Siberia and Kazakhastan. Capital investment in thes 
plants will be high owing to the inaccessibility and uninhabited nature of the 
terrain. Hundreds of miles of roads and railroads will have to be built and Soviet 
economists admit that the cost of production of many of these plants will be 8—44 
percent higher than at Magnitogorsk.** Particular emphasis is being laid on oi! 
and gas production in these remote regions, and the planned construction of oi! 
pipelines to the western areas of the USSR and various East European countric: 
is, to a great extent, dictated by military considerations.** The development of 


railroads between 1959 and 1965 is also aimed primarily at securing supplies of 


strategic raw materials and improving military communications. The completion 
of the South Siberian Railroad will provide a second link between easter: 
Siberia and the central regions of the country and facilities for the developmen: 
of a third metallurgical complex. The Astrakhan-Gurev line will provide un- 
interrupted communications between the Urals, the Don basin and the Caucasus. 
The line from Aktogai, northeast of Alma-Ata, to the Sino-Soviet frontier wii! 
provide a strategic route between the USSR and China and will link up wit! 
the line from Lanchow via Urumchi. By 1965, some 20,000 miles of railroad, 
for the most part linking Moscow with the Far East, Central Asia and the Caucasus, 
will have been electrified.*4 


Ever since the development of nuclear weapons and missiles, the dispersal of 


industry, the duplication of productive capacity and the creation of autonomou: 


economic regions have become an important feature of Soviet policy. One of 


the resolutions of the July 1955 plenary session of the Party Central Committe: 
stressed the need for observing directives in the further development of industr) 
in the eastern regions of the country and for limiting its concentration in a few 
large cities.*> Until 1957, the Soviet government was engaged on the construction 
of large hydroelectric power stations. Since then, the emphasis has been switched 
to smaller thermal stations.** There is little economic advantage in such a policy, 
since large power stations are more profitable, but here again Lagovsky provide: 
a military reason for the move: 


.. the requirements of anti-aircraft defense, the satisfaction of military needs and 
the necessity of providing electric power for the national economy and the public 
in wartime must be taken into consideration. From this point of view, it may prove 
more expedient in some cases to build a network of small power stations in suitab| 
places, linking them with the power system of the region concerned.*” 


The reorganization of industrial management in 1957 and the establishment 
of the sovnarkhozes was not only an economic and administrative measure, but 
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lso a military one. As Khrushchev stated: “The reorganization of industriai 
management which we have carried out also ensures a more autonomous industrial 
nanagement. This improves our strategical position.”** 


* 


The Soviet government and High Command are trying to exploit the space 
factor to improve their strategical position. Vastness of territory and geographical 
location do not in themselves mean strength, but they are factors which offer 
major advantages to the side which can make better use of them. The Soviet 
military leaders ¢vidently realize this. As one of them has said: “Given the same 
tighting resources, the side which will be in the more favorable position is that 
which makes better use of the space factor.’’%® 


38 Pravda, November 19, 1957. 
39 Krasnaya zvezda, June 18, 1960. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 
Changes in the Agricultural Produce State Purchasing System 


That Soviet agriculture is encountering difficulties of organization and 
production necessitating the adoption of energetic measures seems clear fron 
its failure to fulfill state agricultural plans in the first two years of the Seven-Yea: 
Plan. Last year, the gross grain yield was 135 million tons, some twenty millio: 
tons less than planned. The best indications of the existence of such difficultie: 
are the revelations made at the Central Committee meeting of January this yea: 
and the measures adopted subsequently for reorganizing agriculture. While som: 
of these measures were of an obviously propagandist nature, others are likel 
to have more important consequences: these concern the reorganization of 
agricultural mangement and changes in the system of state purchases. 

Hitherto, state purchases were effected in accordance with state plans whic! 
ultimately reached the collective and state farms via the planning organs a‘ 
republic, oblast and raion level. Since these plans showed little coordination wit! 
those for agricultural production in respect of either quantitative output or typ 
of crop, they were regularly underfulfilled, and since failure to fulfill plans is 
tantamount to a breach of the law and brings with it all the consequences that th's 
entails, it is not surprising that the leaders of state and collective farms, put under 
pressure to execute plans which were impracticable, had recourse to various illega! 
devices, many examples of which were disclosed during the Central Committee’s 
January session. Whatever the devices employed, it transpired that in many cases 
the responsibility for them was a collective one: raion authorities turned a blind 
eye upon the machinations of state and collective farm leaders; oblast authorities 
in their turn connived at the tricks perpetrated at raion level, and so on. Onc 
common practice was that of surrendering to the state the produce required by 
the plan and then appealing to the state for assistance. Interesting information 
on this practice was given by Khrushchev at the Central Committee meeting, 
which may be summarized as follows (it should be noted that in Soviet statistics 
“grain” or “cereals” includes legumes): 


Grain Delivered Grain Received 
to the State from the State 
(Tons) 

1950 1960 1950 1960 


Belorussian SSR 491,400 180,180 81,900 458,640 
Vladimir Oblast 78,624 4,914 21,294 62,244 
Kostroma Oblast — 18,018 44,226 
Tula Oblast 113,022 65,520 116,298 

13,104 21,294 49,140 

39,312 34,398 99,918 
Smolensk Oblast 27,846 45,864 99,918 
Novgorod Oblast — 40,950 81,900 

SOURCE: Prarda, January 21, 1961. 
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Censuring this practice as “parasitism” or “living off others,” Khrushchev 
omitted to explain the reasons for it in the areas which he mentioned. In fact, 
the areas in question have never been able to cover their own grain require- 
ments; before the Revolution, they produced primarily flax and vegetables, and 
this they continue to do today. Since, however, the planners have included these 
areas among those obliged to deliver grain to the state, they are forced to surrender 
their entire crop, including their seed grain, and then to apply for the return of 
part of the crop for seed and for human consumption. It may be added, however, 
that this practice has also occurred in regions which are purely grain-producing. 


Production and State Purchases of Cereals 
(Tons) 
Production State Purchases 
31,000,000 (37.5%) 
54,100,000 (42.4%) 
35,400,000 (33.7%) 
56,800,000 (40.2%) 
46,600,000 (37.0%) 
46,700,000 (35.0%) 


SOURCE: Selskoe kbozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (Soviet Agriculture: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1960, p. 196, 


State purchases of food are intended to supply the urban population, the 
armed forces and the food-processing industries—in particular, the manufacture 
of confectionery and the distilling industry-and to provide goods for export. 
insofar as their purpose is to feed the cities, they should rise or fall in proportion 
‘s the urban population. In January 1939, this amounted to 56,100,000," and state 
grain purchases to 32,100,000 tons,? or 572 kilograms a head per year. By 1956, 
the urban population had risen to 87 million,* and the level of state grain purchases 
to 622 kilograms a head. By January 15, 1959, the urban population had reached 
100 million, and the share of grain per head had fallen to 450 kilograms. In the 
following year, there was a further increase in the urban population, while state 
grain purchases remained at the same level. 


The inadequacy of state grain purchases to meet the growing needs may be 
seen from the figures quoted by Khrushchev at the January 1961 meeting of the 
Central Committee for the quantities purchased in 1960 and the quantities needed 
in the next few years to satisfy requirements completely (see page 24). 


In 1960, according to preliminary data of the Central Statistical Authority, a 
total quantity of 133,185,780 tons of cereals was produced.‘ If the 68,796,000 tons 
required for other purposes be subtracted from this figure, 64,389,780 tons would 

1 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1959 godu: Statistichesky exhegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1959: A Statistical Ycarbook), Moscow, 1960, p. 9. 

2 Selskoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (Soviet Agriculture: A Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1960, p. 196. (This figure represents the average for 1938—40 within the frontiers obtaining 
before September 17, 1939.) 

3 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky exhegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 17. 

* Pravda, January 26, 1961. 





be left for the requirements of the rural economy. From this figure, a further 
17,690,400 tons would have to be subtracted for seed (120 million hectares at 
9 poods, or 147.42 kilograms, a hectare), leaving 46,699,380 tons for feeding the 
rural population and livestock. This would work out at approximately 442 kilo- 
grams per head of the 160-million-strong rural population, quite apart from the 
quantities needed for feeding kolkhoz livestock. The share of cereals per head of 
the rural population would thus be slightly lower in 1960 than in fact it was per 
head of the urban population in that year. 


Needed for Complete Satisfaction Purchased by the State 
of Requirements in 1960 
—— (Tons) 


40,524,120 30,696,120 (75.7%) 
5,782,140 (93.0%) 

2,227,680 (22.3%) 

1,195,740 (73.1%) 

147,420 (20.4%) 

343,980 (70.0%) 

63,882 (6.6%) 

3,734,640 (76.0%) 

2,522,520 (73.0%) 


46,714,122 (68.9%) 








SOURCE: Pravda, January 21, 1961. 


The position is worse with regard to state purchases of potatoes and other 
vegetables : 





POTATOES OTHER VEGETABLES 
State Purchases Total Output State Purchases 

5,400,000 (7.4%) 11,300,000 2,400,000 (21.2%) 

9,200,000 (9.5%, 14,300,000 3,700,000 (25.8%) 

7,800,000 (8.8%) 14,700,000 4,100,000 (27.8°%) 

7,000,000 (8.0%) 14,800,000 4,100,000 (27.4°,) 

86,500,000 6,800,000 (7.8%) 14,700,000 4,500,000 (30.6%) 
a 7,100,000 (8.1%) a 5,100,000 (34.0%) 

SOURCE: Selskoe &bozyaistveo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (Soviet Agriculture: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1960, pp. 10!, 
103 and 235—40, 





The most striking feature of these data is the low level of state purchases of 
vegetables and their stability in the last few years, despite the considerable 
increase in the urban population. In 1959, the portion per head of the urban 
population was 66 kilograms of potatoes (180 grams a day) and 43.5 kilograms 
of other vegetables (120 grams a day). These quantities are clearly incapable otf 
satisfying the consumer’s minimal needs: if town-dwellers could not buy vege- 
tables on the kolkhoz market or grow them in their own kitchen gardens, they 
would be able to eat vegetables only once or twice a week. 


In these calculations, we have been assuming that the Soviet government 
supplies the entire urban population with food products. In fact, however, it 
supplies, at higher rates, only the capitals and those cities which possess a highly- 
developed industry anda large proletarian population, while those cities that are less 
important economically and politically are thrown back on their own resources. 
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—— MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS —— 
(Tons) EGGS 
State Purchases Total Output State Purchases 
10,600,000 (28.9%) 16,100,000,000  2,600,000,000 (16.1%) 
17,500,000 (35.6%) 19,500,000,000  3,200,000,000 (16.4%) 
20,400,000 (37.1%) 22,300,000,000  4,200,000,000 (18.8%) 
22,000,000 (37.4%) 23,000,000,000  4,500,000,000 (19.5% 
24,900,000 (40.0%) 25,000,000,000  5,600,000,000 (22.4%) 
61,500,000 26,300,000 (43.0%) _ 6,500,000,000  — 


SOURCES: Selskoe Abozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky shornik (Soviet Agriculture: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1960, pp. 107, 
), 350 and 355; Jzvestia, January 26, 1961. 











One may note here that in 1959 state purchases of eggs permitted the urban 
opulation to receive only 54 eggs per head. 


At the Central Committee meeting of January 1961, Khrushchev gave the 
tollowing figures for meat: 


Total Output State Purchases 
(Slaughter Weight, Tons) —— 


2,160,000 (37.2%) 
4,740,000 (54.5%) 


NOTE: Khrushchev gave his data for total output in slaughter weight and for state purchases in live weight. The latter have 
cre been converted to slaughter weight at the rate of 100: 60. 


SOURCE: Pravda, January 21, 1961. 


In 1959, the state purchased 4,500,000 tons of meat (live weight, 7,559,000 tons),® 
ie., 43.5 kilograms for the year per head of the urban population, or 120 grams 
a day. (This figure includes meat products and bones.) 


In view of the situation just outlined, it seems inevitable that the Soviet 
government should have raised the question of the state of agriculture and of 
supplies of produce to the population. Measures proposed by the Central Com- 
mittee to alleviate the problem are in the main twofold, concerning the reor- 
zanization of the system of agricultural management and of the system of state 
purchases of agricultural produce. The first of these measures will, in the official 
view, help to increase agricultural production through the creation of new model 
farms, improve supplies of fertilizers and equipment and systematize repairs and 
the exploitation of equipment, while the second is designed to enable the 
government to receive larger quantities of produce for its disposal than it has 
hitherto. On February 25, 1961, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR approved a decision to establish under the Council of Ministers a State 
Purchasing Committee with the status of a ministry. The next day, the Party 
Central Committee and the Council of Ministers of the USSR approved a resolu- 
tion on “reorganizing and improving the efficiency of state purchases of agri- 
cultural produce.”*® The specific aims of this reorganization are: (1) to stabilize 
the quantities of produce purchased by the state and bring them into line with 
requirements as regards both their total level and their assortment; (2) to co- 
ordinate plans for production with those for state purchases; and (3) to prevent 


5 Selskoe khozyaistvo SSSR ..., p. 35. 
® Pravda, February 26, 1961. 
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a continuance of the practice of submitting false information to the state concern- 
ing both the level of agricultural production and the quantities submitted to 
the state. 

In order to fulfill these aims, the State Purchasing Committee, through it: 
local organs, is to purchase agricultural produce on the basis of contracts with 
collective and state farms. On the basis of plans for state purchases and provisiona! 
plans for agricultural production, these contracts will be concluded for periods 
ranging from two to five years, and will be modified each year in accordance 
with approved state purchasing plans and the production plans of the collective 
and state farms. In them, the latter undertake to deliver certain quantities of 
different types of produce of a certain quality, within an agreed length of timc 
and to agreed delivery points. For its part, the state undertakes to accept this 
produce at these points and within the time agreed, to pay for it at prices laid 
down by the government and to assist state and collective farms in organizing 
production and transporting their produce to the reception points. 

Each party to the contract accepts material liability for failures to carry out 
the obligations which it has undertaken. For the state’s part, however, this 
liability is fairly indefinite: what, for example, precisely constitutes “assisting 
state and collective farms in organizing production and transporting produce 
to the reception points”? The farms’ obligations, on the other hand, are clearly 
set forth. The situation would be rather different if, for example, collective farms 
might stipulate that they would deliver such and such quantities, etc., to the state 
provided that the organization Soyuzselkhoztekhnika delivered certain machines 
and a certain quantity of fertilizer, or that the model farms carried out certain 
experiments or gave recommendations to improve techniques. In fact, however, 
since no such stipulations are permitted, the contracts amount to little more than 
unilateral dictates. 

Elaborate measures are being taken to ensure the fulfillment of these contracts. 
For this purpose, a large staff of state inspectors is being assembled, each of them 
charged with the contracts concluded with from three to seven state or collective 
farms. Assuming that each of them will be concerned on the average with five 
farms, 10,680 inspectors will be required for the 53,400 kolkhozes which existed 
in the USSR at the end of 1959.7 According to the resolution passed by the 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers, these inspectors must be outstanding 
workers who are politically mature, experienced in the work of organizing agri- 
culture and state purchases and capable of radically improving the organization 
of these purchases in order to produce some effect upon the future development 
of agricultural production. Their duties are, inter alia : (1) to conclude contracts 
with collective and state farms; (2) to organize purchases and supervise the 
fulfillment of state purchasing plans; (3) to supervise the fulfillment of contracts 
by collective and state farms; (4) to study the present state of agricultural pro- 
duction in order to raise its efficiency to the maximum; (5) to participate in the 
drafting by those in charge of collective and state farms of measures (drawn up 


? Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1959 godu..., p. 307. 
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in the form of a memorandum which serves as a basis for the contract) for 
improving production and ensuring state procurements of agricultural produce, 
including the fixing of quantities, qualities, types of produce required and dates 
for delivery; and (6) to check the implementation by collective and state farms 
of the measures specified in the memorandum by inspecting the condition of 
crops, livestock sections, fattening of livestock, etc. The chief inspector must 
report any inadequacies in the measures taken by collective and state farms to 
the raion Party committee, the raion executive committee and the oblast or 
republic state purchasing agency so that these bodies may take the appropriate 
steps. Moreover, if a farm fails to fulfill its obligations under the contract or the 
measures laid down in the memorandum concerning care of crops, fattening of 
livestock, milk yields, etc., the chef inspector is empowered to restrict or even 
withhold completely monetary advances to kolkhozes or credits to sovkhozes. 
Thus, the inspectors of raion purchase inspection offices are given almost 
dictatorial powers. In this way, the government is pushing yet further the 
tendency to claim the produce of state and collective farms regardless of the 


rogress made in increasing the level of agricultural output. 
prog 8 8 'P V. Kungurtsev 


International Communism 
Behind the Scenes in Laos 


There are two sides to the events in Laos: one is clear for all to see, the other 
is obscured. Although the second may be even more important than the first, it 


nevertheless still only attracts the scantest attention. Behind the Laotian develop- 
ments, a struggle is going on between the Soviet and Chinese conceptions of 
Communist penetration into former colonial and dependent countries. On the 
outcome of this struggle depends a great deal, in particular the position of 
Communist China within the Communist bloc. 

Up to now, Peking has regarded Southeast Asia as its own sphere of influence 
and has resisted any attempt at Soviet penetration into this part of the world. 
At the Bandung conference, the delegation from Communist China played a 
decisive role and Chou En-lai succeeded in eclipsing even Nehru by his presence. 
China’s policy in Asia has undergone modifications which reflect the changed 
situation within the country and also the shifts in the overall political and ideologi- 
cal views of the Peking government and the Chinese Communist Party. Peking, 
however, has always regarded the following factors as its main trump cards: (1) 
China is an Asian country and consequently finds it easier than the Soviet Union 
to discover a common language with the other peoples and states of Asia; (2) 
China is a former semi-colonial country and this boosts its popularity, not only 
in the countries of Asia, but also in all the former colonial countries of the world; 
(3) the Chinese revolution successfully destroyed the power of the colonizers 
(whether it was so in fact is another question) and thereby provided a classic 





example of a “liberation struggle” for all former colonial countries and peoples. 
A. M. Halpern, in a paper he read at the Third International Sovietologica! 
Conference in Tokyo last year, pointed out three stages in the development ot 
Chinese Communist policy to her Asian neighbors: 


At first, the formula was that the Chinese supported the aims of the independents 
[i.e., newly independent countries]—“their cause is ours.”” Next, they asserted that 
the independents needed Chinese support—“‘our cause is theirs.” The final formula 
dealt with common experiences and interests, especially anti-colonialism—“ou: 
causes are the same, but we have shown how to succeed.””! 


The latter formula remains in force to this day. In fact, it means no more and 
no less than that every Asian country must align itself fully with the goals of 
Communist China’s policy, and consequently become for all practical purposes a 
satellite of Peking. 

It should not be forgotten that the main goal of Chinese Communist policy, 
remains to this day the capture of Taiwan. This goal, however, cannot be achieved 
until Peking succeeds in driving the Americans out of Asia altogether. The first 
attempt to achieve this was made during the propagation of the “Five Principles” 
of Bandung, but this brought no practical results. True, relations between China 
and most of the Asian states, particularly India, were very friendly, but not one 
of these states was prepared to accept China’s minimum requirement and align 
itself with Peking in an attempt to deprive the United States of its bases in the 
Far East. Taiwan remained, as before, beyond their grasp and probably it was 
this fact that forced the Chinese Communists to undertake a radical revision of 
their policy toward their Asian neighbors. 

At the same time, Peking was obliged to admit that its plans for the accelerated 
industrialization of the country were unrealizable and that the time required to 
make China into a modern industrial power would be not two or three years, as 
they originally thought, but a matter of several decades. As a result, they resolved 
to renounce the “Five Principles” and resort to more radical methods of influ- 
encing their Asian neighbors. In all probability, events in Tibet also played a 
large part in this decision, since they presented Peking with the option of either 
abdicating their rule in that land or suppressing the Tibetan rebellion, which 
must inevitably disgust and alarm the whole of Asia. Peking decided on the 
latter course and this predetermined its entire subsequent policy: aggression on 
the Indian border, for example, was an inevitable consequence of the decision to 
abandon negotiation and adopt a policy of pressure. It was at about this time 
that Peking propaganda first began to insist upon its essentially old formula that 
“the imperialist tiger is a paper tiger”: this tiger was not in a state to hold on to 
the positions that it had earlier won; the rise in power of the socialist camp as a 
whole and Communist China in particular foreshadowed the inevitable collapse 
of the United States and the surrender of American strongholds in the Pacific 
Ocean-—at least, so thought the Chinese Communist leaders.* 


1 The China Quarterly, London, No. 5, 1961, p. 99. 
2 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, June 25, 1960. 





The new policy meant, however, that Peking was renouncing further cooper- 
tion with the neutralist forces in Asia and was prepared to rely on radical forces, 
tor the most part the Communist parties of the various Asian countries. Reducing 
these developments to the usual formula, it may be said that up to this moment 
Peking had hoped for a revolution from above, a revolution which would be 
irried out by the so-called “national bourgeoisie.” The Chinese Communists 
id thought, for example, that by exerting a certain pressure on Nehru they 
‘ould bring him to abandon his neutralist line in favor of a pro-Communist one. 
(hey nurtured the same fond hopes with regard to other neutralist forces in Asia. 
\Vhen these hopes were not realized, the Chinese Communist Party decided in its 
‘oreign policy to rely on a revolution from below, a revolution carried out by 
1¢ popular masses led by the Communist parties of the various non-Communist 
countries of Asia. 

Such a switch in Chinese foreign policy, particularly with regard to the former 
colonial and dependent countries, could not but lead to friction of an ideological 
nature with the Soviet Union. Since Communists inevitably provide an ideological 

asis for their every political action, Peking was forced to evolve an appropriate 
ileological approach to the position and role of the national bourgeoisie in the 
tormer colonial and dependent countries. In contrast to that of the Soviets, this 
yproach was naturally highly negative. It was this problem that occupied the 
representatives of Communist parties who gathered in Moscow for the celebration 
ot the forty-third anniversary of the October Revolution at the end of last year. 
\nd it was no abstract problem. Indeed, on its solution one way or the other 
depended the methods by which the Communists would attempt to seize power 
n various countries of Asia, Africa and South America. In an earlier article, we 
drew attention to the attempt at a compromise on this question which may be 
cen in the appropriate passage of the Moscow Declaration of December 1960, 
where the formula reflecting Khrushchev’s policy of supporting Nasser, Kassem 
nd Nehru, who adhere to a neutralist line in foreign policy while showing 
hostility to the Communist parties of their own countries, is immediately followed 
by an insistence on the “instability” of the national bourgeoisie which reflects 
the Chinese Communists’ disapproval of this policy. We also quoted the passage 
referring to non-capitalist development which doubtless was a result of the 
Chinese’ conviction—an inevitable one in view of their adherence to the classic, 
\larxist standpoint—that the interests of the national bourgeoisie are fundamentally 
at variance with the interests of the “vanguard of the proletariat,” i.e., the local 
(communist parties.* Since the Declaration does not represent a real compromise 
'n which both sides have made concessions and found a happy medium, it provides 
no answer to the question whether the Communists can or should cooperate 
vith the national bourgeoisie in the countries concerned, even though this is a 
question of paramount importance. It is quite possible, however, that the formula 
«dopted in the Declaration would have survived for some time had not the 
\loscow conference been followed by the turn of events in Laos. 


3 Bulletin, 1961, No. 1, pp. 3839. 





Communist penetration in Laos did not begin last year. In fact, it began 
immediately after the splitting up of Indochina, but it is only in the last yea: 
that there has been conflict between the Chinese and Soviet Communist parties 
as to which methods of penetration offered the best prospects of success. The 
Laos situation has indeed cast doubt on the somewhat obscure Communist policy 
in the former colonial and dependent countries and has virtually frustrated al! 
the efforts made at the Moscow conference last year to reconcile the Soviet and 
Chinese standpoints. 


As we have seen, the Moscow declaration provided ample evidence that the 
Chinese Communists were adhering to the classic Marxist approach regardin: 
cooperation with the national bourgeoisie in the task of effecting a Communis: 
revolution in the countries of Southeast Asia and the other former colonial and 
dependent countries of the world. If Khrushchev opposes the tactics of the 
Chinese Communists, it is probably for two reasons. First, an attempt to attract 
former colonial and dependent countries into the Communist orbit by relying 
on the national bourgeoisie involves far less risk. This bourgeoisie is already in 
power and, if it can be radicalized, cooperation with it will be the shortest wa) 
to achieve the required goal. The Chinese view recognizes only civil and partisan 
war as a method of achieving the liberation of former colonial and dependen: 
peoples and their inclusion in the sphere of Communist influence. In the presen: 
situation, however, even a civil war can all too easily turn into a world war and 
this would result in the loss of everything that the Communists have so far 
achieved. 


Thus, we are here dealing with two psychological complexes. Khrushche, 
personally lived through World War II and knows how close the Soviet Union 
came to complete destruction. The Chinese Communists, for their part, have had 
their own experience of cooperation with the national bourgeoisie, which ended 
with the total rout of Communism by Chiang Kai-shek after the victorious 
Northern Campaign. They are quite convinced that their own experience is 
applicable generally, that in all countries and in all situations the national bour 
geoisie will behave exactly as the Kuomintang behaved in China: it will try to 
use the Communists to gain power easily and quickly, but once in power wil! 
immediately betray the Communists. As proof of this, they point to the behavior 
of those of the national bourgeoisie with whom Khrushchev is already cooper- 
ating: both Nasser and Kassem, while accepting Soviet aid, are at the same timc 
persecuting Communists in their own countries. 


Consequently, the Chinese Communists regard cooperation with the nationa!| 
bourgeoisie as quite unacceptable. Moreover, Peking even now is having to 
conduct a fierce campaign against its own bourgeoisie, which sabotages “‘socialist 
construction” and attempts at the slightest opportunity to undermine the authorit) 
of the Communist Party—as happened, for example, after Mao Tse-tung’s proc 
lamation of the slogan: “Let a hundred flowers bloom, let a hundred schools 
compete.” 
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By renouncing cooperation with the national bourgeoisie and seeking alliances 
with the most radical groups in each country, i.e., the Communist parties, the 
Chinese Communists are forced to support even those Communist parties which 
have not the slightest chance of coming to power, e.g., in such countries as 
india, the UAR and Iraq. They demonstrated their position most clearly in 
September and October 1959, when, having protested against Khrushchev’s 
visit to the United States and his unilateral talks with President Eisenhower, 
hey invited a whole group of Communist leaders from the former colonial and 
dependent countries, including members of the underground Communist parties 
in the Middle East, to the celebrations of the tenth anniversary of the Chinese 
People’s Republic. A sensation was caused by a speech made in Peking by the 
head of the Syrian Communists, Khaled Bekdash, who called Nasser’s regime 
fascist and demanded a campaign against this regime, using all possible methods: 


The Arab East is now passing through a critical time. The development of 
events has shown that the anti-Communist campaign launched by Gamel Abdul 
Nasser early this year is nothing more than a cover for a dangerous policy which 
threatens to do away with all the important victories accomplished by the Arab 
liberation movement in recent years.* 


It is quite evident that the Chinese Communists share Bekdash’s point of view, 
since otherwise they would not have allowed him to make such a speech. It is 
equally evident that this point of view differs radically from that held by Khrush- 
chev on the question. Obviously Khrushchev would find it far more pleasant to 
cooperate with local Communists, but he takes a realistic attitude and stakes his 
money on Nasser and other similar bourgeois leaders, satisfied for the time being 
with their support in the international arena. The main scene of conflict between 
the Chinese and Soviet points of view is not, however, the Near East, but India 
and Laos. In both countries, Sino-Soviet differences have passed from the field 
of ideology into that of political rivalry. 

In Laos, the Soviet Communist Party has succeeded in squeezing out the 
Chinese Communists and gaining control of political developments. This took 
place in September 1960, after Peking had been in control for at least two years. 
The turning point was the Third Congress of the Lao Dong Party, the Communist 
Party of North Vietnam, which was held on 5—10 September in Hanoi, i.e., at 
the height of the Sino-Soviet dissension about peaceful coexistence, the avoidability 
of war and Communist policy toward the national bourgeoisie in former colonial 
ind dependent countries. It may be confidently asserted that the Hanoi congress 
was of even greater practical significance than the conference of the eighty-one 
Communist parties in Moscow, insofar as the latter dealt only with theoretical 
problems, which, moreover, it was unable to resolve, while the Hanoi congress 
was concerned with quite specific and topical matters. True, Laos was not men- 
tioned by name at the congress, but it was quite clear that the course of events 
in that country would be contingent upon the outcome of the congress. 





4 Hsinhua, September 30, 1959. 
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The importance that both sides attached to this congress may be judged by 
the fact that the Soviet Union sent Mukhitdinov as its representative and China 
sent Vice President Li Fu-chun, who sharply criticized Khrushchev’s line. In 
particular, he attacked the speech made by Khrushchev at the Rumanian Party 
Congress in Bucharest in which the latter asserted that Lenin’s theory of the 
inevitability of wars during the decline of imperialism was now obsolete and 
anyone who adhered to it was showing all the signs of ideological dogmatism 

It is important in the present context that the conflict between Mukhitdinoy 
and Li Fu-chun was not of a theoretical nature, but had a direct bearing on the 
turn of events in Asia and, particularly, in Laos. The issue at stake was whether 
it should be Moscow or Peking that was to direct Communist activity in Lao: 
and what tactics were to be used in the future. The answers to these questions 
should have been provided by the resolution passed at the congress, but in fact 
the Chinese had already been beaten before the congress began. The Soviet 
Union replied to Chinese propaganda efforts with concrete measures. 

In August 1960, Ho Chi Minh paid a secret visit to Moscow, a fact which was 
revealed by the Hungarian newspaper Népszabadsag.' He stayed three days in 
Moscow and had a series of meetings with Khrushchev. The result of thes« 
meetings was the five-year plan for the development of North Vietnamese industry 
and agriculture put before the congress by Prime Minister Pham Van Dong. 
Under this plan, unemployment in North Vietnam is to be completely eliminated 
in the next few years. Moreover, the plan envisages a rise in industrial production 
of 148 percent over 1960. Agricultural output is also to rise by 61 percent and by 
1965 industry will provide 51 percent and agriculture 49 percent of the country’s 
output. In the same period, universities and technical colleges are to train 125,000 
specialists, or ten times as many as were trained during the three-year plan for the 
development of industry.* Obviously, North Vietnam could not undertake such 
a program on its own nor was Communist China in a position to provide Hanoi 
with such quantities of capital and technical resources. There remained only the 
Soviet Union, and here is to be found the reason for the secrecy surrounding 
Ho Chi Minh’s visit to Moscow. North Vietnam undertook to take the Soviet 
Union’s side in its quarrel with the Chinese and in return received the mean: 
to implement its economic program. 

This is confirmed by the fact that from the very outset, despite the China 
Vietnam Friendship Week staged by the Chinese Communists immediate) 
before the congress and all their other propaganda efforts, the congress adopted 
an attitude hostile to Peking. In a speech on the eve of the congress, Prime 
Minister Pham Van Dong clearly showed where Vietnamese sympathies lay by) 
dissociating himself from the neutral position which Vietnam had previousl) 
held in the Sino-Soviet conflict. There can be no doubt that this switch was not 
expected by the Chinese Communists and caught them unawares. Indeed, every- 
thing indicates that the Chinese delegation arrived in Hanoi fully convinced that 


$ The China Quarterly, No. 4, 1960, p. 73. 
8 Tbid., pp. 69—70. 
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they would win a decisive victory over Khrushchev’s policy. Earlier, the Peking 
representatives had had to fight on Western soil. Here, however, was an opportu- 

ity of engaging on Asian territory, in a country which they regarded as their 
own satellite. 


The attitude of the North Vietnam press toward the speeches of the Soviet 
nd Chinese delegations reveals still more clearly that the defeat of the Chinese 
Communists had been prepared in advance and that the Soviet and North Viet- 
1amese delegates acted in concert. As the China Quarterly noted, Pham Van Dong’s 
peech was transmitted by the news agencies of all three interested countries, i.e., 
rASS, Hsinhua and the Vietnam News Agency, but Hsinhua omitted his refe- 
rences to the possibility of avoiding war. TASS and the Vietnam News Agency 
ransmitted Mukhitdinov’s speech in full, but Hsinhua only mentioned it briefly 
in a report on the congress. Hsinhua transmitted Li Fu-chun’s speech in full, 
but both TASS and the Vietnam News Agency virtually ignored it.’ 


The transfer of control in Laos has brought about a radical change in Commu- 
nist tactics there. When this control was in the hands of the Chinese Communists, 
‘eliance was placed, for the most part, on civil war directed by the Communists 
against the legal government. Seizure of power in Laos was to have been carried 
out according to the classic pattern prescribed by Mao Tse-tung. The Chinese 
Communists agreed, of course, to the policy of negotiation which was used, for 
example, in November 1957 when the central government of Souvanna Phouma 
concluded a treaty with the leader of the Pathet Lao, Souphanouvong, under 
which the Communists received two ministerial posts and their army was to 
have been integrated with the governmental forces. But it should not be forgotten 
that precisely the same tactics were used by the Chinese Communists in their 
own civil war. They also resorted frequently to negotiations, but only when 
their position had become desperate or when they calculated that such negotia- 
tions would help them to gain a better initial position for carrying out subsequent 
operations. Fundamentally, however, both in China itself and in Laos, the Chinese 
Communist Party required of local Communists that they advance their own 
program, as a progressive party campaigning for the interests of the people 
against the claims of the colonizers and the local bourgeoisie. 

The Chinese Communists put the Pathet Lao forces in the forefront, operated 
with the help of purely Communist slogans, relied primarily on their own weight 
and exploited the general awareness that behind the Pathet Lao stood Communist 
China, which sooner or later would be bound to seize the whole of Southeast 
\sia, purge it of the “American imperialists” and then settle its account with 
all who had opposed it in the past. In short, Communist China acted in Laos 
from a position of strength. 


At this time, the Peking press was insisting upon the need to support any 
civil war that might be unleashed by the Communists in Southeast Asia. A 
eading article in Jen Min Jih Pao entitled ““To Renounce Civil War is to Betray 
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the Socialist Revolution” pointed out that, although it was true there was also 
a peaceful method of transition to socialism, the bourgeoisie, as a rule, would not 
voluntarily yield power and would resort to terrorism in the face of any attempt 
by the people to take this power into their own hands. Thus, a peaceful transition 
to socialism was, for all practical purposes, almost inapplicable and the Communis: 
parties of Asia must be prepared at any moment to take up arms and fight against 
imperialism and colonialism. This article virtually proposed the following alter- 
native: either “reactionary” forces in each non-Communist Asian state (the 
Communists include the national bourgeoisie in “reactionary” forces) must 
yield power voluntarily, or they will be faced with a Communist attempt to 
take power into their own hands, which means civil war and Chinese intervention. 


In fact, this theory was totally at variance with the real situation in Asia. In 
Laos, the Pathet Lao forces were not in a position to seize power by themselves 
and Chinese Communist efforts over two or three years had not been crowned 
with success. Throughout Asia, the aggressiveness of Chinese policy led to the 
reorientation of many Asian states, prompting them to rely on Western aid 
and pacts like SEATO, or resulting in the crystallization of anti-Chinese trends, 
as for example in India, which makes Chinese penetration into these countries 
more difficult. 


On the other hand, this policy also created very favorable conditions for 
Soviet intervention in Asia. Many people in Asia, in India for example, turned 
to the Soviet Union in the hope that it would defend them from unwelcome 
Chinese attentions and assume the role of intermediary between them and the 
Chinese Communists. Events in Hanoi were but a continuation of this trend. 


Having taken over control of Hanoi and thus of the Communist and pro- 
Communist forces in Laos, the Soviet Union began to use completely new 
tactics. It abandoned Chinese methods of seizing power. True, the civil war in 
Laos did not come to an end, but it began to be conducted on different principles. 
The present situation in Laos is, to judge by the Soviet press, anything but a 
civil war between a bourgeois government and the radical forces of the Commu- 
nists. The Communists are, in fact, playing an exceedingly small part in it. True, 
they have championed the defense of the legal government of Souvanna Phouma, 
but so have many other sections of the Laotian population, in particular, a con- 
siderable number of the intelligentsia. 


The Soviet Union’s role in Laos is in general quite different from that played 
by Communist China. Peking intervened in Laos as a revolutionary force striving 
to overthrow the legal government. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, is 
siding with this government against the “usurpers.” The troops of Captain Kong 
Le figure far more prominently in Soviet press reports from Laos than do the 
armed forces of the Pathet Lao. 


Khrushchev’s realistic policy is being justified. Acting on the principle that 
a political victory must first be secured before embarking upon gradual ideo- 
logical penetration, he has achieved far greater success in a far shorter time. 
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‘Thus, in Laos Khrushchev has, as it were, given the Chinese Communists an 
object lesson in how to operate in the former colonial and dependent countries 
without risking war but at the same time obtaining results. 

By his support of neutralist groups and, in particular, by his clever manip- 
ulation of Souvanna Phouma for his own ends, Khrushchev has provided a far 
etter starting point for Soviet diplomats attending the Geneva conference on 
Laos. It is not easy for the West to accuse him of aggression, particularly Com- 
munist aggression, since, at any rate insofar as such a policy can be exploited by 
Communist and neutralist propaganda, he is defending not the interests of the 
Communists, but those of the legal government of Souvanna Phouma. 

The further course of these talks will show what position is taken by the 
Chinese Communists, who, while having to acknowledge the Soviet Union’s 
success, are certainly not happy about the situation since it weakens their own 
position and threatens to remove the whole of Southeast Asia from their sphere 
of influence. 

Behind events in Laos lurks the Sino-Soviet conflict, a conflict of two radi- 
cally different viewpoints, two methods of action, between which there can be 
no compromise. Whether Khrushchev can convince Peking of the correctness 
of his approach and thus reestablish the “monolithic unity” which he was forced 
to abandon last December, it is difficult to say. The following points, however, 
should be stressed: The Chinese ideological and political views do not originate 
in a vacuum. They derive directly from the internal situation in China and are 
linked with the psychology of the Chinese Communists, their past experience and 
the difficulties which they have encountered in their efforts to build Communism 
in their own country. In certain circumstances, Khrushchev’s successes in Laos 
and throughout Southeast Asia may even lead to further clashes, since these suc- 
cesses undermine the authority of Peking and reduce it to the status of a second- 
class Communist power in that very part of the world to which it lays first claim. 


A. Kashin 


Culture 


Foreign Motion Pictures in the USSR in 1960 


One example of the concessions which have had to be made by the Soviet 
leaders in the name of peaceful coexistence is to be found in the growing number 
of foreign motion pictures which are shown from year to year in Soviet cinemas. 
In 1959, a total of 129 foreign films were generally released, 100 of them produced 
in other Communist countries and 29 in non-Communist countries. The corre- 
sponding figure for 1960 was 149, of which 93 were from Communist and 56 
from non-Communist countries.! In the first category, as in earlier years, films 


1 JIskusstvo kino, 1960, Nos. 1—12. 





from China and Czechoslovakia predominated and there were only token con- 
tributions from Poland and Yugoslavia. A proportion of the non-Communist 
films were accounted for by such countries as Austria, Finland, Denmark, 
Pakistan and the UAR, which are not regarded in the West as major film producers. 
The following table shows the situation regarding the general release of films 
from the major Western countries during the last two years: 


1959 1960 
1 11 
8 
14 

3* 


5 
4 


* Including one Spanish-Italian production. 
SOURCE: Iskusstvo kino, 1960, Nos. 1—12. 


Despite this evidence of progress, the exhibition of Western films is still only 
on a very limited scale. Most of the films shown are at least two or three years old, 
some as much as ten or fifteen. Recently the Paris journal Cahiers du Cinéma 
invited 29 prominent figures in the film world to submit their selections of the best 
10 films shown on Paris screens in 1960. Of the 53 films that figured in their lists, 
only two have been shown in the USSR and they, naturally enough, were the two 
Soviet productions Poem of the Sea and Ballad of a Soldier.» The following list, 
which includes the more notable Western films shown, gives some idea of what 
the Soviet cinema-goer has had the opportunity of seeing: 


USA: France: 
Marty Les Quatre Cents Coups 


All About Eve 

Roman Holiday 

The Old Man and the Sea 

Man of a Thousand Faces 

The Seventh Voyage of Sinbad 

Lili 

Oklahoma (With Original Soundtrack) 
The Great Caruso 

Rhapsody 

The Great Waltz 


Great Britain: 


Room at the Top 

Great Expectations 
Oliver Twist 

The Million Pound Note 
Heli Drivers 

Cry from the Streets 
Mandy 


2 Cahiers du Cinéma, Paris, No. 116, 1961. 


Les Grandes Familles 

La Sentence 

Marie-Octobre 

Tamango 

Les Misérables (Two Parts) 

Papa, Maman, ma Femme et moi 

La Loi, c'est la Loi 

Bonjour, Docteur 

L’école Buissoniére 

Rendez-vous avec le Diable (Documentary) 


Italy: 


Le Notte di Cabiria 


West Germany: 


Wir Wunderkinder 
Der Hauptmann von Képenick 


Japan: 


The Rickshawman 





According to the reports of foreign journalists, the American films which 
had the greatest success were Roman Holiday and The Seventh Voyage of Sinbad, 
both of which were shown before audiences of several thousand people in sta- 
diums.* The films shown are fairly representative of average American production 

ad are ideologically innocuous in that none of them deals with social and political 
problems. It is also worth noting that no psychological, crime or cowboy films 
-re included, although it is in these fields that the American industry is preeminent. 


The group of British films does include one of major importance—Jack 
Clayton’s screen version of John Brain’s novel Room at the Top. Judging from 
eports in the Soviet press, this film created a deep impression.* Otherwise the 
ist comprises screen versions of literary classics and certain films based on life in 
contemporary Britain. In the latter category, both He// Drivers and Cry from the 
‘freets came in for savage criticism in the press on the grounds that they were 
ravesties of realism.® It is striking that among the films shown there is no example 
of the comédies noires at which British film-makers excelled in the postwar years. 

In 1960, as in the previous year, France provided the largest single contribution 
‘f non-Communist films, which included at least one outstanding artistic work— 
Les Quatre Cents Coups by the young director Francois Truffaut. This would seem 
to be the sole example of the “new wave” in French cinema so far shown on 
Soviet screens, and it is interesting to note that Truffaut belongs to the right wing 
of that movement. 


Le Notte di Cabiria was the only Italian film of any great merit to be shown. 
The absence of any productions on social themes by representatives of the Italian 
neo-realist school was particularly strange in view of the space devoted to them 


in the Soviet press. 

Apart from films generally released in the Soviet Union, there were also two 
minor film festivals held during the year at which films from the UAR and 
Norway were shown. Neither the volume of Egyptian film production, however, 
nor the artistic merits of the Norwegian industry are likely to compensate for the 
considerable gaps to be noticed in the exhibition of films from the major non- 
Communist producers. 

However, despite the fact that Soviet cinema-goers do not see the full range 
of Western productions, the films that are shown prove very popular. This 
:pplies not only in Moscow and the big cities, but also in other parts of the 
country. In an article on foreign films, the newspaper Bakinsky rabochy states 
chat in Azerbaidzhan “many films from capitalist countries have recently been 
shown. Unfortunately, along with outstanding films there are also crude films of 
poor quality ...”® In Kazakhstan, “many houses... show primarily mediocre 
foreign films. A lax attitude toward the drafting of programs frequently leads to 
contemporary Soviet films attracting considerably smaller audiences than foreign 


3 Baltimore Sun, February 3, 1961. 

4 Iskusstvo kino, 1960, No. 2, pp. 130—33, and No. 12, pp. 137-39. 
5 Jzvestia, August 7, 1960. 

® Bakinsky rabochy, September 10, 1960. 





films.”? An article in Molodaya gvardiya by I. Denisova provides further evidence 
of the popularity of foreign films, particularly among young people: “Our young 
people’s craving for beauty and their inexhaustible curiosity intensify concern 
with new works of art and, above all, the art of the cinema. Our great interes: 
in a famous American filmmaker is natural and only right. . .”* 


The reception accorded to Western films in the USSR makes the task of Sovie: 
film critics very much more difficult. In any case, reviews of the sort to be found 
in the Western press do not exist in the Soviet Union. Many films shown on 
Soviet screens are never reviewed at all, even in specialized journals, and it is 
more common to find general articles on the film industry of a particular countr) 
or a film festival, in which the author, rather than making a serious analysis 
exploits specific aspects of a Western film for propaganda purposes. “The Western 
cinema is a very complex and contradictory phenomenon,” writes A. Karaganov, 
in dealing with a festival in San Fransisco.* It might well be retorted that it is 
not so much the Western cinema that is complex and contradictory as Sovic: 
critics’ appraisal of it! Some critics, such as M. Turovskaya in the journal /s- 
kusstvo kino, do attempt to give an objective analysis of the films they are reviewing, 
but others, who are unfortunately in the majority, employ the policeman’s 
approach, being determined to find some ideological diversion in the mos‘ 
innocent films intended purely for entertainment. To take one example, I. 
Denisova writes of the American light comedy Roman Holiday : 


It turns out that the moral of this outwardly inoffensive film is exceeding]; 
sanctimonious: Get along as best you can within the bounds of convention, but 
do not rebel... 


Thus it has no educational value whatever. But stop! Is it all really so naive and 
innocent? Perhaps its educational value lies in the fact that... this indifference 
to everything outside the walls of one’s own small world . . . is advertized, idealized, 
asserted to be the highest standard of behavior and portrayed as the best of human 
qualities . . .1° 


The comments of Vladimir Orlov, special correspondent of the newspaper 
Sovetskaya kultura at the Venice Film Festival, recalled the darkest days of Stalin’s 
rule. He managed to find ideological diversions even in that most innocent of 
children’s films Voyage en Ballon by the French director Albert Lamorisse: 


People with their toils and sorrows, with their quests and struggles, appear from 
the balloon’s basket like ants, and nothing obscures the fascinating skyscapes .... 
Indeed, life on earth must be terrible if the melancholy happiness of flight is so 
entrancing! ... Through the film runs the dream of escape from reality, releas« 
from earthly cares..." 


? Partiinaya zhizn Kazakhstana, Alma-Ata, 1960, No. 9, p. 35. 
8 Molodaya gvardiya, 1960, No. 12, p. 215. 

® Literaturnaya gazeta, December 20, 1960. 

10 Molodaya gvardiya, 1960, No. 12, pp. 216—17. 

11 Sovetskaya kultura, September 17, 1960. 
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Another contradiction is to be found in the purchasing of foreign films for 
showing in the USSR. As has already been pointed out, by no means the best of 
what is available in the West is shown on Soviet screens. In all probability, 
this is frequently due to political reasons, but apart from the political motive 
there are also purely commercial considerations which influence the hiring 
agencies. For the latter, a film is not a political weapon or a work of art but merely 
« commodity. Since the goods have to be sold, the tastes of the masses have to be 
taken into consideration. This leads to the situation so sharply criticized by 
G. Kapralov in Pravda : 

The hiring agencies of the Ministry of Culture are exceedingly undiscriminating 
in their selection of foreign films and frequently advertize with enviable zeal bour- 
geois films which are profoundly alien to our concept of the purpose of progressive 
humanistic art and, in essence, contradict what Soviet films assert... . Film-goer 
B. Belopolsky from Slavyansk, in the Stalino Oblast, expresses his bewilderment 
that films which serve business, but not progress or the people, for some reason 
enjoy the particular favor of the hiring agencies. Even the times of showing are 
adjusted for the exhibition of trivial diverting foreign films . . . at those times when 
there are the largest audiences.!* 


After reading such comments in the Soviet press, and bearing in mind 
\\hrushchev’s statement that in programs of cultural exchange the Soviet gov- 
ernment would only accept what it considered worthwhile, it seems very strange 
that so many inferior or even ideologically harmful works reach Soviet audiences. 
\gain, how is it that the majority of Western films which are hailed by Soviet 
critics as progressive never appear on Soviet screens? Such examples of Italian 
neo-realism as Rosselini’s General Della Rovere, Fellini's La Dolce Vita and 
Visconti’s Rocco e suoi Fratelli have all received favorable notices in Soviet news- 
papers and journals, but along with other American, English, French, Japanese 
nd even Polish films which have similarly been praised, they have still not 
reached Soviet screens. The only logical explanation would seem to be that the 
Soviet authorities fear that the criticism of bourgeois society which such films 
contain and which Soviet critics find so admirable when the films are shown in 
non-Communist countries might well be applied by Soviet audiences to Soviet 
society with its “new class” of bureaucrats. In some cases, features in films which 
vave been defended by Soviet critics against adverse criticism when shown in 
ihe West receive almost identical criticism when they are shown in the Soviet 
Union. When the French film Tamango reached Soviet screens, it was prudishly 
condemned for its “superfluous naturalistic details”;!* yet when the Italian 
censors demanded that certain scenes in Rocco e suoi Fratelli be cut, correspondent 
of Sovetskaya kultura Tamara Lisitsian wrote: “Right-wing newspapers hypo- 
critically expressed indignation at the ‘savageness’ with which Visconti reveals 
the conflicts, upbraided him for ‘naturalism’ and sanctimoniously recoiled in 
horror at the ‘indecency of the film’. . .””"4 

12 Pravda, January 8, 1961. 


13 Sovetskaya kultura, October 18, 1960. 
14 Tbid., December 3, 1960. 





Not infrequently, these double standards boomerang against Communist 
aims and further intensify the internal contradictions of Party policy. In onc 
article in /skusstvo kino, L. Stolovich attempted to explain the distinction between 
naturalism and pornography.!> The article was in response to letters from readers 
protesting against “naturalistic” tendencies in some new Soviet films, whos: 
producers had no doubt come under the influence of contemporary Western 
cinema. 

However small the number of Western films shown on Soviet screens, 
however low their artistic standards, it is not unlikely that many of them wil! 
assist in sowing the seeds of free thought and doubts as to the correctness o! 
Communist goals in the minds of those who see them. Herein lies a seriou 
danger to the Party leadership, a danger which cannot indefinitely be outweighed 
by the short-term political benefits accruing from the policy of peaceful coexistence 


B. Litvinov 


Soviet Art Exhibition in Bandung 


Between January 16 and 21, 1961, an exhibition of Soviet art was staged in 
Bandung’s Palace of Culture. For this occasion, drawings, book illustrations and 
other works of art were sent which had been on display some time before at the 
Moscow exhibition entitled “Soviet Russia,” which had been dedicated to the 
work of artists from various parts of the RSFSR. The Soviet journal Culture anc 
Life published a review of this exhibition by A. Kamensky,! who observes: 


The leading theme in the works shown at the exhibition is contemporaneity. 
The best of them give a powerful, resonant and poetic idea of the scale of our life, 
the spirit of the time, its events and passions. 


To the Western reader, the Bandung exhibition is interesting in several! 
respects. The organizers had in mind two aims which are not easily achieved—to 
show the positive side of the contemporary scene in Soviet Russia and to demon- 
strate the merits of Soviet art. Kamensky continues: 


The situations from real life which are recorded in many pictures, sculptures 
and drawings embody a considerable corpus of observation, experience and reflection 
accumulated by our contemporaries. And it is this active experience of life, rich and 
many-faceted, that naturally induces the masters of various genres of the fine arts 
to seek fundamentally new artistic solutions. 


As regards form, Kamensky sees the solution to the task of the Moscow 
exhibition in the use of fundamental forms, in generalizations, i.e., in what 
amounts to a departure from reality and the idealization of everyday life. This 
is the more understandable in that the stylization and idealization of real life is 
characteristic of graphic art, particularly engraving. He says: 


15 Iskusstvo kino, 1960, No. 8, pp. 137-39. 
1 Kultura i zhizn, 1960, No. 9, pp. 34-39. 
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Typical, in particular, is the attraction that the monumental form, the broad 
generalization of images, has for many artists. This attraction is most clearly 
demonstrated in monumental paintings. 


With regard to form, the difficulty for the Soviet organizers of the Bandung 
exhibition lay in the high quality of graphic art in Indonesia and elsewhere in 
the East. Although Russian and Soviet art can boast of considerable experience 
and great achievements in this genre, creating a favorable impression of Soviet 
life through the work of Soviet artists was not an altogether easy task. It was 
therefore with great interest that we visited the Bandung exhibition to obtain 
a first-hand impression of the originals of at least some of the pictures. 


Most of the pictures are intended not so much to reflect what is typical in the 
subject portrayed as to influence the viewer psychologically. The methods 
employed for this purpose are manifold. In most cases, it is the play on contrasts 
that strikes the visitor. A good example of this is furnished by Boris Prorokov’s 
series of engravings entitled “This must never happen again.” One might cite, 
for instance, the engraving of “The Mother” with a rifle slung on her back 
teeding her baby (reproductions of this and several other of Prorokov’s engravings 
were published in the journal Ogonek, 1961, No. 11). Her face expresses the highest 
degree of physical and spiritual suffering. The shadow of imminent death seems 
ilready to have settled on her cheek. Even the titles of the engravings in this 
series speak for themselves: “Curses on the Hangman,” “Remember Hiroshima,” 
“The Air Raid,” “Hunger,” “The Alarm.” It is not quite clear how these pictures 
of devastation, Nazi atrocities, people dying of starvation during the blockade 
of Leningrad, etc., pursue the aim of showing present-day life in the Soviet Union. 


\fter all, these are all nightmares of the past, liable only to frighten the average 
viewer of today. 


Let us remember that a fundamental feature of Socialist Realism—the Com- 
munist theory of art—is the reflection, i.e., truthful portrayal, of reality. Here one 
finds only gross exaggeration and tendentious presentation of the material; in 
other words, reality is represented not as it is but rather as the authors of the 
pictures would like to see it. This is apt to put the objective unbiased viewer on his 
guard and to set him thinking: Why should such a biased presentation of reality 
be necessary? As far as we could observe, the main reaction of the public to the 
Bandung exhibition was: “All this is very one-sided.” 


The first thing that struck the visitor was the complete absence of engravings 
on political subjects in the first exhibition room. Attention was arrested by 
Favorsky’s woodcuts, by linocuts, book illustrations and travel impressions 
by Vereisky, Vysotsky, Bunin, Shcherbakov, Plastov, Kokorin and others. 
These for the most part were graphic portrayals, technically well done, of Nature, 
animals and people. Among them there were many engravings—illustrations to 
the ancient Russian epics and to Russian literature in general—which, though 
dear to a Russian’s heart, would be utterly unintelligible to the Indonesians and 
representatives of other Eastern nations. 





Thus, on entering the second hall, the visitor is already under the impression 
that for once the compilers of this exhibition have renounced politics and prop- 
aganda. Comments to this effect could frequently be heard. The visitor slow], 
passed illustrations and engravings from such series as “In Daghestan,” “Our 
North,” “The Angara,” “In India,” “In Egypt,” etc., to find himself suddenl, 
and, as it were, despite himself surrounded by engravings from the series “On the 
Virgin Lands,” “The New Factories,” “In the Name of Peace,” etc. The latter 
portion of the exhibition was devoted almost exclusively to political subjects, 
including portraits of the constructors of the Moscow Subway, portraits of Lenin 
and of heros of labor. Interspersed with these were also portraits of graphic 
artists such as Favorsky, Kukryniksy and others. 

“The Soviet artists are trying to prove something,” people cautious|\ 
remarked. Most of them maintained a concentrated silence. That was the onl) 
result of the endeavor to evoke a response in the viewers to the “emotiona! 
resonance” and “stylistic language of the images.” 

Sharply contrasting with the political exhibits was the beautiful woodcut by 
Vladimir Favorsky, “Return of the Birds.” The author of the article in Cu/tur 
and Life cannot but point out its “wonderful combination of freshness, striking 
sincerity and wise, mature harmony of feeling.” 

It was interesting to note that engravings of this type drew the largest numbe: 
of viewers. But it is precisely these pictures of Nature which do not portray the 
Soviet life of yesterday, today or tomorrow. Theirs is the eternal, universally 
human subject of life being reborn in forest and in field, winter, spring, autumn, 
rivers and villages. These subjects have nothing to do with class or Party; the, 
are not even Soviet or Russian, but universally human subjects. The artist’s mood 
is conveyed to the viewer without regard to the latter’s class, Party or national! 
affiliations. Could it be that this is real art? Could this be the reason why the first 
hall attracted universal interest? 

As for those pictures in the exhibition which tried to thrust upon the viewer 
that which his soul revolts against instinctively, one may say, in reply to Ka- 
mensky’s remark, “It may be asked: in what, exactly, is Soviet contemporaneit) 
expressed here? True, these works of art do not immediately suggest conclusions 
plainly and straightforwardly like the headlines in a newspaper article,” that the 
viewer is tempted to regard many of the pictures as attempting to force a definite 
ideology on the viewer, that their purpose is precisely the same as the “headlines 
in a newspaper article.” It is this that accounts for their ill-success with viewers, 
particularly the Indonesian visitors to the exhibition. 

It is interesting to note also that even Soviet writers find it difficult to conceal 
the obvious incongruity between the two types of pictures. The words of Nataliya 
Sokolova, corresponding member of the Academy of Arts, sound like a con- 
fession: “Prorokov’s big drawings do not overshadow Vladimir Favorsky’s 
small but superb woodcuts. Here, indeed, is a talent that will never grow old.”? 


2 Sovetskaya literatura, 1960, No. 9. 
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It is, indeed, conspicuous that the most talented Soviet artists draw their 
subjects not from contemporary life in the Soviet Union, but from the past, and 
most frequently from Russian classical literature and the ancient by/iny or epics. 
Pushkin, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Kuprin-this is where such masters as Favorsky, 
Kokorin, Nikolaev, Plastov, Lansere, or the late David Dubinsky find the themes 
for their work. Famous Russian artists living in the Soviet epoch have drawn and 
continue to draw their subjects from such works as “The Avaricious Knight,” 
“The Stone Guest,” “Mozart and Salieri,” “Boris Godunov,” ““The House with 
the Attic,” “The Legend of Igor’s Campaign,” “War and Peace,” “Sevastopol,” 
“\\hadzhi Murat,” “The Duel” and many others. 

Thus, one cannot help gaining the impression that the present time was 
represented least of all at the Moscow and subsequent Bandung exhibition 
“Soviet Russia.” In effect, these exhibitions amounted to an attempt at tendentious 
intimidation with the darker aspects of the past and potential monstrosities of 
the future, the complete renunciation of reality and escape into the realms of 
\ature or literature. There were, however, some pictures devoted to present-day 
lite in Soviet Russia. Among these, Agapov’s picture “Siberia in Construction” 
is foremost in the mind. Portrayed against the background of an industrial scene 
are two workers pushing a heavy load. The physical strain of the workers is 
represented by the artist with extreme expressiveness, but their postures and facial 
expressions do not convey anything beyond this physical effort. It is not evident 
trom the picture how the forces of modern industry are to make life easier for 
people. On the contrary, the paradoxical thought involuntarily comes to the 
viewer’s mind that modern technology makes human labor even more exhausting 
and wearisome. 

This then, briefly, was the impression made by the Soviet exhibition in 
Bandung on the Indonesians, the representatives of other Asian nations and also 
on those few former Soviet citizens to whom chance afforded the possibility of 
viewing “Soviet Russia Today” through the eyes of Soviet graphic artists. 
Perhaps significantly, the exhibition failed to call forth any comment in the 
visitors’ book, where viewers merely left their illegible signatures. The Indonesian 
press also refrained almost completely from ,expressing any opinion on the 
«shibition. To make up for this, oral comment was all the more abundant: 
one had only to wander through the exhibition halls to gather sufficient evidence 


of the general reaction. ; ; 
8 Elena Sayanova 





Religion 


The Episcopacy and Diocesan Network of the 
Moscow Patriarchate 


In the main, the present territorial division of the USSR for ecclesiastical 
purposes is similar to that which obtained under the Tsarist empire. In most 
cases, the dioceses are the same, and the practice of giving each see a double 
title, such as that of Arkhangelsk and Kholmogory, has been retained. (The 
second title usually refers to an ancient center of religious life situated in the 
diocese, e.g., Kolomna, Kashin or Uzhgorod, which enjoys certain episcopal 
privileges: these have also been retained.) On the other hand, the present borders 
of dioceses by no means always coincide with those of pre-Revolutionary times, 
but rather correspond to those of territorial divisions in the civil administration 
of the country. For example, they may coincide with the frontiers of Union or 
autonomous republics (e.g., the dioceses in the Baltic countries, of Moldavia, 
Olonets, Izhevsk or Cheboksary); they may unite two krais (e.g., the diocese 
of Khabarovsk) or a single krai (e.g., the diocese of Krasnoyarsk); they ma\ 
cover a single oblast (e.g., the dioceses of Sambor or Tula) or two oblasts (e.¢., 
the dioceses of Semipalatinsk or Dnepropetrovsk). 


The number and designation of dioceses and the filling of sees are irregular, 
being dependent upon the needs and capabilities of the Patriarchate and to a 
greater extent upon the demands of the secular authorities. This may be seen 
from the obvious discrepancy between the Church’s interests and the distribution 
of dioceses over various parts of European and Asiatic Soviet Russia; the aboli- 
tion of dioceses after the dissolution of the corresponding oblasts (as in the case 
of Velikie Luki);! the alteration of designations of dioceses in accordance with 
changes in the names of cities and oblasts (e.g., Perm, which in 1940 was renamed 
Molotov and in 1957 had its old name restored); the transfer or dismissal of 
bishops who have been attacked in the Soviet press (e.g., Bishop Mikhail [Chub], 
Archbishop Ermogen [Golubev]); and the imprisonment of bishops after the 
staging of court trials (e.g., Archbishop Iov [Kresovich]). The number of 
dioceses in the USSR is nominally greater than in pre-Revolutionary Russia—in 
1917, there were 57—,? but many sees remain unfilled for years, while the number 
of suffragan bishops, or vicars, is negligible in comparison with the pre- 
Revolutionary period, when there were 83 of them. 


1 The Oblast of Velikie Luki was abolished in 1957. Following this, the Bishop of Velikie Luki was 
translated on December 26, 1957, to another see, and the Diocese of Velikie Luki was attached to that of 
Pskov without the appointment of a bishop suffragan. 

2 Vsya Rossiya, 1911—12 god (All Russia, 1911—12), Kiev, 1912, Part II, cols. 232—825 passim; 
Sostav Svyateishego Pravitelstvuyushchego Sinoda i rossiiskoi tserkovnoi ierarkhii na 1917 g. (Composition of the 
Holy Governing Synod and the Russian Church Hierarchy in 1917), Petrograd, 1917. 

3 Tbid. 
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In dioceses whose sees remain unfilled, the normal working of ecclesiastical 
authority is considerably handicapped. Such dioceses are administered on a 
temporary basis by one of the deans of the diocese, but he, not having episcopal 
rank, is not authorized to exercise a number of bishop’s functions, including 
that of ordaining priests. 


The task of compiling a list of diocesan and suffragan bishops is for the 
present extremely difficult. Not all appointments to sees are reported in the 
Patriarchal press. Sometimes one learns of a bishop’s disappearance only through 
the announcement of an appointment to replace him. As a rule, no information 
is available on bishops appointed at the turn of the forties and fifties, those who 
have been repatriated or those who have served a sentence of exile to other parts 
the USSR. Sometimes a bishop’s surname is not given, which leads to con- 
fusion when there is more than one bishop with the same Christian name. Of the 
tate of those who have been replaced and the whereabouts of those who have 
been “retired,” one learns sometimes only through obituaries. 


These circumstances are enough to illustrate the oppressed condition of the 
Church in the USSR. Further evidence is provided by a consideration of the 
diocesan network of the Moscow Patriarchate and the available information on 

, episcopacy. 


The Diocesan Network of the Moscow Patriarchate 


In 1958, there were 73 dioceses administered by the Moscow Patriarchate.‘ 
\s of November 1, 1960, their distribution and the number of sees filled were as 


follows: 
Total Number Sees Total Number _ Vicariates 
of Dioceses Filled of Vicariates Filled 
USSR in Europe* 14 
USSR in Asia 





* Including the Urals. 
NOTE: The number of suffragan bishops is not necessarily fixed, but for the purposes of the present article the existence of a precedent 
taken as implying a need which is or is not catered for, as the case may be. 
SOURCES: Russkaya Pravoslavnaya T serkov : Ustroistvo, polozbenie, deyatelnost (The Russian Orthodox Church: Organization, Status and 
tivity), Moscow, 1958, pp. 40—41; Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii, issues for 1958—60, passim. 


The large proportion of unfilled sees and vicariates will be noticed imme- 
diately. This proportion is today greater than it was soon after the last war: in 
1949, 66 sees and eight vicariates were filled. The one vicariate in the Asiatic 
USSR has remained unfilled since 1957. 


Another point to which attention should be drawn is the disproportionate 
distribution of dioceses. The distribution is particularly dense in the European 
RSFSR and the Ukrainian SSR, especially in the frontier areas of the latter, where 
the Uniates have been forcibly brought back into the fold of the Moscow Patri- 


* Russkaya Pravoslavnaya Tserkov : Ustroistvo, polozhenie, deyatelnost (The Russian Orthodox Church: 
Organization, Status and Activity), Moscow, 1958, pp. 40—41. 
5 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, 1949, No. 12, pp. 9—11. 





archate. In the dioceses of Lvov, Sambor, Mukachevo and Stanislav, which 
together cover an area of no more than 61,500 square kilometers, the area of a 
diocese may be as little as 12,800 square kilometers (that of Mukachevo) or even 
9,600 square kilometers (that of Sambor). The Ukrainian SSR, with a total arca 
of 601,000 square kilometers and a population of about 40 million, has 19 dioceses 
and five vicariates, while the central oblasts of the RSFSR—those of Moscow, 
Tula, Ryazan, Tambov and Ivanovo—with an area of 170,600 square kilometers, 
have eight dioceses. On the other hand, there are no dioceses in the north-easte:n 
regions of the European RSFSR; in the Asiatic RSFSR, only two of the five 
dioceses are actually headed by bishops, and the areas they serve are tremendous. 
Thus, apart from the two oblasts that make up his own diocese, with an arca 
of 1,199,400 square kilometers, the Bishop of Irkutsk and Chita is responsible 
for the region formerly designated as the Diocese of Khabarovsk, which covers 
the Khabarovsk and Primorsky krais, with a total area of 990,500 square kilo- 
meters, and also the parishes in the Yakut ASSR, with a territory of 3,077, B00 
square kilometers. Thus, this bishop is today responsible for a total area « 
5,267,700 square kilometers. 

The position is also anomalous in the various national republics. While those 
Union republics in the European USSR with a relatively small area and smal! 
number of Orthodox Christians—the Lithuanian and Estonian SSR’s—and also 
the Udmurt and Bashkir ASSR’s—with an area of respectively 42,100 and 143,61) 
square kilometers—each have one Orthodox bishop, dioceses in the Asiatic USSR 
extend far beyond the borders of the republics. The best example is the Diocese 
of Tashkent, which according to the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate extencs 
virtually “from the Caspian Sea to the frontiers of China, covering the four 
republics of Uzbekistan, Kirghizia, Turkmenia and Tadzhikistan,” which together 
make up an area of 1,257,400 square kilometers. 

It cannot be maintained that in this regard the Moscow Patriarchate is guided 
by the state of affairs in pre-Revolutionary Russia. In the first place, in those days 
Russia in Asia had ten normally functioning dioceses—those of Blagoveshchensk, 
Vladivostok, Enisei, Trans-Baikalia, Irkutsk, Omsk, Tobolsk, Tomsk, Turkestan 
and Yakutsk—® and seven vicariates; in the second place, the population of these 
regions was not the same then as now. There were much fewer industrial centers, 
mines and agricultural areas with their workers’ settlements than today. The 
population of Siberia, the Far East and Central Asia was also different in its 
makeup. Today, the population in these regions is made up predominantly of 
people originating from other parts of the country: former prisoners and those 
exiled here for various reasons; former inhabitants of those countries and areas 
that have been annexed by the USSR, also sent here forcibly; those accused of 
collaborating with the Germans in the territories occupied during World War II; 
those who have returned to the USSR since the war; workers who have come 
here “voluntarily” to work on construction sites and the virgin lands; and various 
types of Soviet and foreign specialists who are working here either as a resu't 


8 Sostav Svyateishego Pravitelstuuyushchego Sinoda . « « 
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o: compulsion or as hired employees. Between 1911 and 1959, the population 
of Siberia (exciuding the Urals) and the Far East rose from 10,026,000 to 
23,500,000; since 1926, that of the Krasnoyarsk Krai has increased by 61 percent, 
while the population of the Irkutsk Oblast and the Khabarovsk Krai is respec- 
tively three and six times the size it was then. The older cities in these regions 
aie filled to overflowing, and new cities have cropped up whose population 
today runs into hundreds of thousands. The number of persons who have 
migrated to these regions and also to the Kazakh SSR exceeds the native popu- 
|.tion and consists chiefly of Russians, Ukrainians and Belorussians, i.e., persons 
belonging to nationalities historically associated with the Orthodox Church, 
who either require the services of the Church or are the objects of the latter’s 
particular concern as potential new members (this is the category listed below 
as “population of Orthodox descent”’). 


The following table illustrates the anomalous relationship between the 
distribution of dioceses of the Moscow Patriarchate and the numbers of sees 
filled, on the one hand, and the distribution of population on the other: 


USSR IN EUROPE (INCLUDING THE URALS) 


Area Population 
(Square of Orthodox —— Sees —— — Vicariates — 
Kilometers) Descent Total Vacant Total Vacant 


4,240,000 38 8 
Ukrainian SSR .. 601,000 19 
Belorussian SSR . 207,600 3 
Moldavian SSR . 33,700 1 
Latvian SSR .... 63,700 1 
Estonian SSR.... 45,100 1 
Lithuanian SSR . 65,200 1 


5,256,300 131,500,000 64 





USSR IN ASIA 


Kirghiz SSR 
Turkmen SSR ... 
Tadzhik SSR .... 





29,797,000 9 4 1 1 


* Figures for the RSFSR in Europe and in Asia can only be very approximate, owing to the absence of official data on the distribu- 
»n of various population groups between the two areas. 
SOURCES: Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii, issues for 1949—60, passim ; Vestnike Tsentralnogo statisticheskogo upravieniya, 1960, No. 2; 
Pravda Vostoka, July 31, 1960. 


It will be seen that the average size of dioceses in the European USSR is 
something about 82,130 square kilometers and the average Orthodox population 
just over two million, while the corresponding figures for the USSR in Asia 
are about 1,873,000 square kilometers and over 3,310,000 persons. Moreover, 
while one quarter of the sees in the European half of the country are vacant, 
almost one half are vacant in the Asian part. Lastly, the enormous size of dioceses 
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in the USSR in Asia becomes even more unwieldy in view of the relatively poor 
state of communications east of the Urals. The discrepancy is particularly notice- 
able in the RSFSR, where the average area of a diocese in the European and 
Asiatic parts respectively is 111,500 and nearly 2,570,000 square kilometers, and 
the average population respectively just over 2,100,000 and 4,400,000. In the 
RSFSR in Asia, with two sees at present vacant, the average population per 
diocesan bishop is 7,300,000. Other republics in the European USSR embrace 
a territory of nearly 1,020,000 square kilometers with an Orthodox population 
of 51,500,000, administered by 26 dioceses and 21 bishops; this corresponds 
roughly to the situation in the European RSFSR. On the other hand, the nationa! 
republics in Soviet Asia, with a total area of over 4,010,000 square kilometers 
and an Orthodox population of nearly 7,800,000, have only four dioceses ad- 
ministered by two diocesan bishops. 


In considering the reasons for these discrepancies, one may ignore the Sovict 
claim that those people who are sent to work on construction sites and the virgin 
lands, i.e., those who migrate to the Asiatic regions of the USSR, belong to the 
new “socialist” generation, that they are young people free from “religious 
survivals.” The Soviet press, including the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchat:, 
makes it clear that those who find themselves on the construction sites and the 
virgin lands also want to have their own churches. In a number of new towns 
Abakan, Stalinsk, Anzhero-Sudzhensk and Osinniki—, Orthodox parishes have 
been organized, and where it was impossible to build churches, other accommo- 
dation for services has been found.’ At the town of Mednogorsk, in the southern 
Urals, temporary accommodation for religious services was set up which soon 
became too small. The foundations for a church were laid with due ceremony; 
the contributions made for this purpose by workers in the new settlement ex- 
ceeded all expectations.* The religious convictions of settlers in a number of 
cities and settlements in these regions is attested by the reception which they 
accord to members of the higher clergy who come to visit them—even if they 
arrive during the night—and by the sacrifices they make in order to restore 
churches that have fallen into decay as a result of earlier persecutions.® 


Nevertheless, the Moscow Patriarchate, so far from extending its diocesan 
network in the Asiatic regions of the USSR, is obliged to embark upon retrench- 
ments. As already stated, the Diocese of Khabarovsk retains no more than a 
nominal existence, being administered by the Bishop of Irkutsk. The Diocese 
of Krasnoyarsk, where, thanks to the efforts of its bishop, even schoolchildren 
had previously been drawn into the life of the Church, has been deprived since 
1948 of pastoral guidance; the Diocese of Semipalatinsk has been without a 
bishop since 1949, and that of Petropavlovsk, in Kazakhstan, since 1960. 


7 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, 1947, No.9, p. 61; 1953, No. 2, p. 50; 1954, No. 9, p. 4; 1955, 
No. 1, p. 9; 1956, No. 7, p. 18; and 1960, No. 3, p. 11. 

8 Ibid., 1947, No. 12, p. 49. 

® Ibid., 1947, No. 1, p. 44; 1947, No. 8, p. 46; 1947, No. 12, p. 49; 1958, No. 2, p. 8; and 1958, No. 4, 
pp. 6—7. 
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This position cannot be explained by a lack of bishops. If this were the only 
cause and if the Patriarchate were free to take the necessary steps, it could over- 
come the difficulty by consecrating new bishops, by transferring bishops from 
the European RSFSR, or by recalling bishops from abroad. 

[t may be confidently assumed that the two main reasons for the situation are, 
first, the influence of events during the last war and, second, the political pressure 
exerted by the regime upon the Moscow Patriarchate. During the German occu- 
pation of Belorussia, the Ukraine and the western regions of the RSFSR, parishes 
were organized on the initiative of the local population in these areas and with 
the connivance of the occupation authorities, and religious life became revitalized. 
On the withdrawal of the German troops, the overwhelming majority of the 
clergy, in response to the call of the Moscow Patriarchate, remained with their 
flocks. It is these areas which possess the best ecclesiastical organization in the 
USSR, and since they are closest to the West and border on Poland, the liquidation 
of this organization was evidently judged inexpedient. 

As for other regions, these show evidence of the influence exerted upon the 
Church by the secular authorities. The diocesan network is comparatively fine 
in the central areas of the RSFSR, since it is here that visitors from the free world 
tend to come into contact with the Church. In these regions, the secular authori- 
ties tolerate a facade of religious freedom: ecclesiastical ritual is more splendid, 
religious music is on a higher level, churches are restored and monastic life is 
allowed to continue. This tactic of abandoning the antireligious struggle in certain 
areas has on more than one occasion succeeded in deceiving observers, including 
Orthodox Patriarchs from the Middle East and members of the World Council 
of Churches. On the other hand, in the northern regions of the RSFSR and in 
Soviet Asia, which are far removed from “harmful” Western influences and on 
account of their almost complete inaccessibility to foreign visitors serve no 
propaganda purposes, ecclesiastical life has not been restored. In these regions, 
the Moscow Patriarch, by virtue of its “concordat” with the secular authorities, 
is enabled merely to maintain those few centers of religious life which still exist 
or which have recently been created, and to appoint to the dioceses in these 
remote areas bishops who are unfitted, in the eyes of the Soviet authorities, to 
represent the Patriarchate in areas nearer the center. For these bishops, these 
remote areas, with their severe climate and enormous distances, are sometimes 
little more than places of exile. The influence of the secular authorities is also 
to be seen in the unusually large number of Orthodox dioceses in those areas 
of the Western Ukraine where the Ukrainian Catholic Church of the Eastern 
Rite, i.e., the Uniate Church, was eradicated after World War II and replaced 
by clergy of the Russian Orthodox Church. 


The Episcopacy of the Moscow Patriarchate 


As of November 1, 1960, there were 63 bishops in the Moscow Patriarchate. 
Beside the Patriarch, these included seven metropolitans, 23 archbishops and 
32 bishops. Their distribution according to age was as follows: 





Of the 19 bishops younger than 60 years of age, 16 had had a theoloyical 
education. Of these, 13 had been trained at institutions of higher learning 
(eight were graduates of theological academies in the USSR, four had grad- 
uated abroad and one had attended a theological school abroad without grad- 
uating) and three had had a secondary theological education (two had attended 
seminaries in the USSR and one had been trained abroad). Five of the bishops 
in this age group had graduated in other subjects as well as in theology: before 
proceeding to a theological academy, bishops Mikhail (Chub), Feodosii (Po- 
gorsky), Leonid (Polyakov) and Sergii (Golubtsov) respectively graduated from 
an institute for foreign languages; a planning institute; University faculties of 
chemistry and medicine; and an art school; while Bishop Grigorii (Zakalyak) 
proceeded to a seminary abroad after graduating in law. The three remaining 
bishops in this age group—Boris (Vik), Metropolitan of Odessa and Kherson 
and Exarch for North and South America; Pimen (Izvekov), Bishop of Dmitrov 
and administrative head of the Moscow Patriarchate; and Polikarp (Priimak), 
Bishop of Kirov and Slobodskoi, charged with various missions abroad—have 
only a secondary lay education. 

Of the 29 bishops aged over 60, 18 had a theological education. Of these, 
seven had graduated from theological academies in pre-Revolutionary Russia 
and one from a similar institution abroad, and one had attended such a school 
without graduating; eight had attended seminaries in Russia and one missionary 
courses at the secondary level. In this age group, four had a higher lay education 
as well as a theological higher or secondary training: Patriarch Aleksii (Simansky), 
who graduated from the Law Faculty of Moscow University and the Moscow 
Theological Academy; Metropolitan Ioann (Sokolov), Exarch in the Ukraine, 
graduate of an archeological institute and a seminary; Gurii (Egorov), Metro- 
politan of Leningrad and Ladoga, who graduated from the Peter the Great 
Commercial School and the St. Petersburg Theological Academy; and Ioann 
(Alekseev), Bishop of Tallinn, graduate of a technological institute and the 
Petrograd Theological Academy. Seven bishops were without theological 
education, including four graduates from places of higher secular learning (two 
doctors, one psychologist and educationalist, and one graduate from a commercial 
institute) and two others (one who attended high school without graduating and 
a former pupil at a primary waterways school). 

Dividing the episcopacy, on the basis of the information available, according 
to the moment of taking monastic vows in their youth, 21 were bishops from the 
“white” or non-monastic clergy, 13 joined the Church during the period of 
persecution (1917—40), 7 during the war years (1941-45) and 5 after the war. 
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Grouping them according to the historical period during which they assumed 
episcopal rank, we find that two were consecrated before the Revolution, five 
in 1917—40, ten in 1941—45 and 31 after the war. Finally, it may be noted that 
seven have served sentences of exile during the Soviet period, two belong to the 
“Revivalist” clergy, four have been employed in foreign missions of the Moscow 
Patriarchate, two are repatriates from Western Europe and four from China, 
and two are former Uniate priests. 


This information prompts the following conclusions. First, the present 
episcopacy of the Moscow Patriarchate is extremely diverse in its makeup as 
regards age, education and career. The number of bishops consecrated before 
the Revolution or under the late Patriarch Tikhon is very small: just after the 
war, they numbered nineteen; now they are only six. The majority today are of 
advanced age and stem from the “white” clergy surviving from the years of 
persecution, for the most part village priests. This explains why many of them 
have only a secondary theological education. Bishops of the next generation took 
monastic vows for the most part either when they were quite young or immediately 
after completing their secular education, whether secondary or advanced. Many 
of them proceeded to attend courses at the theological academies or seminaries 
during the postwar period. 


The fact that at least 29 of the bishops are 60 or more years of age is of partic- 
ular importance, since it means that nearly two thirds of the Church’s leaders 
will soon have to be replaced. The intensification of secular pressure upon the 
Church makes the solution of this problem especially difficult, and it may well 
be that the secular authorities will exploit this situation for their own ends. 


The fact that some bishops have a higher education in both theology and 
other subjects cannot hide the unsatisfactory level of theological education 
among the episcopacy in general. As a result of the religious persecutions during 
the prewar period, only nine of the 29 bishops aged 60 and over have a higher 
theological education and four a higher secular and theological education, while 
of the bishops aged less than 60 about one third have no higher education of any 
sort: this state of affairs can scarcely be regarded as normal in a country with an 
intelligentsia numbering many millions, and is evidence of the difficulties created 
by the regime in filling vacancies in the Church’s hierarchy. A significant feature 
is the appointment to responsible positions in the Church, including what may 
be termed diplomatic posts, of persons with no advanced theological and some- 
times no theological education at all: these include Metropolitan Pitirim (Sviri- 
dov), Deputy to the Patriarch and Chairman of the Committee for Interchristian 
Relations; Metropolitan Boris (Vik), Exarch for North and South America; 
Bishop Pimen (Izvekov), administrative head of the Moscow Patriarchate; and 
Bishop Nikodim (Rotov), born in 1929, who received the degree of candidate 
of theology after five years’ study through correspondence courses and is now 
Chairman of the Patriarchate’s Department for External Church Relations and 
is in charge of its publications. 





From what has been said, it will be clear that neither the distribution of 
dioceses nor the general level of bishops in the Russian Orthodox Church can 
today be regarded as satisfactory. On the contrary, diocesan life under the Moscow 
Patriarchate seems to be falling into decay and the Church, bound by the circum. 
stances under which it is obliged to live, is helpless to defend its bishops from 
the discrimination of the secular authorities. During the last two years, as part 
of the intensified antireligious campaign, a number of archbishops, including 
Antonii (Romanovsky), Venyamin (Novitsky) and Pankratii (Kashpiruk), and 
bishops, including Ermogen (Golubev), Innokentii (Sokal), Mikhail (Chub) and 
Sergii (Larin), have been the objects of attacks in the Soviet press. In such cases, 
the Patriarchate either transfers the bishop concerned to another see or “retires” 
him. In June 1960, Archbishop Iov (Kresovich) of Kazan was tried in court and 
sentenced to imprisonment on a charge of failing to pay income tax. The only 
reaction of the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate was to publish an announcement 
of the appointment of a successor to the see of Kazan. 

It is difficult at present to establish any definite tendencies in the appointment 
of bishops to sees, while the constant transfers from one see to another increas- 
ingly obscure the principles which guided the Patriarchate in this respect during 
the immediate postwar period. All that can be said is that those bishops whose 
political record does not meet with the entire approval of the secular authorities 
are sent to remote districts in the provinces or on the Asian periphery, while 
those who have proved their value for the Soviet regime in the diplomatic and 
administrative work of the Church, in the Patriarchate or in missions abroad, 
are retained in the central dioceses. Finally, bishops who once were Uniates are 


employed in those areas where believers were recently “reunited” with the Mos- 
cow Patriarchate. All this is consistent with the view that the Moscow Patriar- 
chate, in addition to its normal ecclesiastical functions, is obliged to cooperate 
with the Soviet Communist Party Central Committee on the political plane. 


N. Teodorovich 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


In its seventh issue for this year, without giving any reason for the delay, 
Kommunist published an abridged version of remarks delivered by Khrushchev 
at a meeting with representatives of the Soviet intelligentsia on July 17, 1960, 
and at receptions held in honor of writers and composers of the RSFSR. At the 
time, the Soviet press published only brief reports of Khrushchev’s speech, 
even though that given by Suslov was reproduced in full. Now, however, on 
May 11-12, newspapers such as Pravda, Literaturnaya gazeta and Literatura i zhizn 
have printed generous quotations from the speech and given a résumé of the rest. 


In this speech, Khrushchev recalls the year 1957, when he addressed a number 
of similar meetings of writers and artists. (An abridged version of these speeches 
was published in Kommunist, 1957, No. 12.) He says: 


You remember what the weather was like then: lightning flashed, thunder rolled 
and a pouring rain came down. In mentioning this, the comrades [who spoke 
earlier] probably had in mind the fact that it was not only in the sky that the lightning 
flashed and the thunder rolled. So it was indeed. At that time, we had a big, frank 
and—why hide it?—sharp talk about very urgent questions of the development of 
literature and the arts (page 3). 


That was the time when Khrushchev had been obliged to speak out against 
the opposition trends not only among writers but also among economists, 
philosophers and theoreticians who disputed the orthodoxy of Khrushchev’s 
reforms. On that occasion, Khrushchev explained his attitude toward the cult 
of the individual and protested against “unthinking denials of Stalin’s positive 
role” and the failure to understand the nature of his attacks on Stalin at the 
Twentieth Party Congress. Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone, the literary symposium 
Literaturnaya Moskva, the “deviations” and “shortcomings” of Tvardovsky 
(who received a Lenin Prize this year) and Panferov (who died last year), the 
“unsatisfactory work” of the Moscow section of the Association of Writers, etc., 
had been among the objects of his disapproval when he called upon writers to 
abandon the practice, not without disadvantages for themselves, of criticizing 
the state of affairs in the USSR. In recalling these events, Khrushchev refers to 
nothing definite and mentions only the name of Stalin. Indeed, he seems almost 
to make excuses for his attacks upon Stalin at the Twentieth Party Congress, 
and to point out the necessity of drawing a distinction between them and criticism 
leveled at the Party and the regime. In 1957, he says, 


. .. there also appeared people who failed to understand the significance of the 
{de-Stalinization] measures being carried through by the Party. Some of them even 
rose to the bait of bourgeois propaganda. They fell out of step, stumbled over 
debris of the past, lost their way themselves and tried to hinder others. 





By way of example, Khrushchev quotes the following instance: 


, ; : ais che’ 
I remember a conversation I had with a certain academician. The Party organi- 


zation of one of the academy’s institutes had expelled from the Party three young 
members of the staff for anti-Party conduct. The academician referred to came to 
their defense. He called me up on the phone and said that although he was a non- 
Party man, he considered the expulsion of three extremely talented “lads” working 
in his institute as scientific associates to be a mistake and requested that I back them 
up. I was obliged to tell the academician that these “lads” were occupying themselves 
with matters that were far from childish and were incompatible with their presence 
in the Party, and that we could not permit them to do this. If they did not understand 
the serious warning given them, we should take stricter measures (pages 6-7). 


the 
In fact, as he says, 


... it was good that the lightning flashed . . . . The thunder that pealed forth 
helped some persons who were hard of hearing to wake up, to see and appreciate 
the new and splendid changes that had taken place in our country’s life since the 
Twentieth Party Congress (page 3). 


Khrushchev now feels that he has scored a victory and that not only men of 
learning but writers also have appreciated what the authorities require of them: 


Now everyone sees how rightly the Central Committee of our Party acted in 
subjecting to severe critisicm those who had failed to understand the Leninist 
course of our Party and had started to crawl down from their high-principled 
positions. Not everyone at that time relished the firmness which we displayed to the an 
waverers and the errant. It may be asked by what right... we raise and decide 
questions in this way: the reply to this is—by virtue of our positions as leaders. If 
the Party and the people put you at the helm as a leader, you must be able to cope 
with your position; you must make every effort to ensure that the Party’s policy 
is carried out, you must justify the confidence which the Party and the people have 
placed in you (page 7). 


Khrushchev, then, appears to be satisfied that writers have taken his instruc- 
tions of 1957 to heart; “I want,” he says, “to say a good word for your work, 


dear comrades.” Even so, he continues to talk about the freedom of creative work, mn 
the need for the Party spirit in literature and its guidance by the Party. He says: “ 
is 
Since ... not all comrades among you have completely clarified their ideas on wl 

these questions, I should like to say a few words on this subject. First of all, to serve 
the Party in artistic creation means to devote oneself, one’s forces, one’s talent, to th 
the great cause of fighting for Communism .. . . This is the heart of the matter, not ‘- 


whether a man carries a Party card or not.... Our opponents in the bourgeois 
countries try to make out that the Party spirit in creative work ties down workers 
engaged in literature and art, limits their creative freedom. . . . All one can say about 
such people is that they are quite incapable of understanding the essential nature 
of our social order...; they cannot appreciate the incontestable truth that the 
Communist Party is the leading force of our society, the embodiment of the will and 
ambitions of the people; it enjoys the unlimited confidence and gratitude of the 
confraternity of ail the socialist nations of our country. 
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Speaking of the role played by writers, composers and other artists, Khrush- 
chev continues: 


te In all their work, not on instructions but by virtue of their convictions, they are 
ae defending Marxist-Leninist ideas and fighting for their realization. In this they see 
ah, their true calling and a completely uninhibited manifestation of their freedom of 
king creation, producing works of high artistic worth imbued with the spirit of socialist 


realism.... In a socialist society, the development of literature and art does not 

follow an uncontrolled or anarchical course, but is systematically guided by the 

Party and is considered as a most important element in the work of the people as 

a whole (pages 9—10). 

In spite of this, Khrushchev admits a certain discontent with this control by 
the Party among Soviet writers and other artists: 

It must be owned that even today there are individuals among us who are 
resentful when publishing houses, journals, theaters or film studios express just 
criticism of works submitted for publication in the press or for public performance. 
Such people are inclined to see a cramping regimentation in the just counsels and 
observations of their professional colleagues. But can one really imagine an 
organized human society without standards and rules for living together which are 
obligatory for all? . . . To live in Soviet socialist society means to accept and to share 
its Communist ideas, to fight energetically for their establishment and victory... . 
In this country, the interests of the collective and of the individual coincide and 
there are no contradictions of principle between them... (page 10). 


Khrushchev maintains that the Party outlook is widespread among writers 
and others, whether they be Party members or not: 

. . nowadays, it is sometimes difficult in this country to distinguish the Party 
from the non-Party man. Sometimes, when you listen to a speaker addressing a 
meeting, you have difficulty in deciding whether he is a Party man or not, so great 
is the conviction and the passion with which he defends the Party’s cause. This . . . is 
evidence of the fact that the Soviet people is unanimous in its determination to 
fight for the cause of the Communist Party, for its ideas (page 14). 

Khrushchev goes on, however, to say: “Unfortunately, there are also those 
who have a Party card but are not entitled to it.” Even among Party members, 
in fact, there are those who are none too sure that the individual should be 
unreservedly subordinate to the collective. Other Party members who provoke 
his disapproval are the “dogmatists who love abstract theoretical disputes,” 
which, he says, are sometimes “not worth a brass farthing.” 

Comparing this speech with those delivered by Khrushchev in 1957, we find 
that there is the same insistence upon the leadership of the Party in the work of 
writers and artists. In 1957, he said: 

Lenin, taking account of all the specific features of literature and art, repeatedly 
stated that the Party cannot stand aside from the leadership of this important 
branch of the spiritual life of society .... Lenin pointed out that it is impossible to 
live in society and to be independent of society .... Lenin was implacable toward 
those who in questions of literature and art deviated from the line of principle and 
adopted liberal positions with regard to ideological mistakes (Kommunist, 1957, 
No. 12, p. 25). 
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The view of writers as “helpers of the Party” is of long standing, and remains 
as much in force as before. Clearly, this ten-month-old speech of Khrushchey’s, 
which is as much applicable to the situation today as when it was delivered, has 
little in common with the “thaw,” and is perhaps even related to the recent 
stricter measures for protecting the Party’s interests, including the extension of 
cases liable to the death penalty. 


In an article entitled “Communism is Everyone’s Business” (Komunist, 
1961, No. 7), G. Smirnov touches upon much the same question as Khrushchey, 
the difference being that here the author has in mind not only writers and other 
creative artists but Soviet citizens in general. On this subject, he says: 


People from the bourgeois West cannot help but be disturbed by the fact that 
they find in Soviet citizens a harmonious combination of simplicity, modesty, a 
tremendous variety of tastes, habits and abilities coupled with such features as a 
devotion to ideas or principles [/de/nost] and collectivism which are missing in people 


living under capitalism and which elevate Soviet people . . .. Socialism by no means ow 
destroys the enormous spiritual manysidedness to be found in people, the variety or 
of their abilities and talents, ambitions and inclinations. As there are no two persons vie 
absolutely alike, so the spiritual character of each Soviet man is unique (page 23). tha 
ter! 
This would appear to contradict what Khrushchev has to say about the tell 
necessity of subordinating the individual to the collective. But the author makes 
one reservation: 

However, insofar as we are concerned with the Soviet man as a social phe- 
nomenon, the foreground is occupied, not by the innumerable characteristics of 
individuals, but by their common, fundamental features, which constitute this social 
phenomenon. [Many factors,] especially his equality r7s-d-vis the means of production 
and also in the political sense, the community of interests characterizing socialist col 
relations, really modify a man’s spiritual character, his entire psychology (pages 
23-24). 

Nevertheless, the author admits that there are people, especially young people, 
in the USSR who refuse to be leveled down, to submit to the demand to belong 
to the collective: 

In a certain Moscow institute, members of the Komsomol excluded a student 
from their ranks... for falsehood and hypocrisy, for two-faced conduct. In the 
institute, this student was known as an activist: he was monitor of a student club 
for political economy and was an excellent speaker in seminars on Marxism. Outside 
the institute, he led the life of a rag-and-bone man, collected foreign articles and 
confessed a moral code that had nothing to do with the one he officially preached 
as a Komsomol member. “The main thing,” he used to say, “is to achieve harmony — 
with oneself; as for the others, what is that to do with me?” ... Even so, some of | 
people in the institute said with regard to his expulsion from the Komsomo!: “It _ 

cor 


was pointless. After all, it’s his own affair...” (pages 25-26). 
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The author proceeds: 


... One meets instances in which some one who has proved under arms his 
readiness to give up his life for his homeland, for socialism, commits an amoral 
act, takes a passive attitude toward the fight against unbridled hooligans, rogues 
and the like, taking refuge in a phrase which at first glance is innocent enough: 
“Why should I trouble about it more than the others?” Here we find an acute 
conflict between a lofty demonstration of political awareness and individualism, 
lack of discipline .. . (page 28). 


A little later, he says: 


The idea that the bearers of survivals [of the past] can only be those who were 
born and grew up before 1917 or under NEP is a naive one. There are still among 
us families, stuffy philistine little worlds, where only one ambition prevails: 
“Everything for oneself.” And here, too, after all, young people grow up... 
(page 29). 


Thus, the ideal of the “collective” comes into conflict with the desire to 
protect one’s own interests above all else. In his speech, Khrushchev praised 
Soviet writers because even those who have no Party card take the Communist 
view that there is no getting away from the collective. Smirnov actually indicates 
that submission to the will and the interests of the collective, what might be 
termed Communist orthodoxy in private life, is more noticeable among in- 
tellectual workers than among those engaged in manual labor: 


The heritage of the past may still be seen in the lower educational level of the 
broad masses of manual laborers . . . . The low level of education and general culture 
provide fertile soil for the survival among individuals of all kinds of superstitions, 
r ligious ideas, etc. (page 30). 


But it appears that people in all walks of life sometimes fail to assimilate the 
collective principle: 
Although in the Soviet Union the masses are already displaying a tremendous 


activity [scé/., in public affairs], we have nevertheless not yet achieved the recruitment 
of all workers for public administration ... (page 31). 


It is still true that many categories of workers in numerous institutions and 
enterprises have only a poor idea of the way in which their collective copes with 
state tasks. And this is so . .. purely asa result of negligence . . .. In consequence of 
inadequate public control, certain members of the staff are ceasing to be aware of 
their responsibility to the workers and are beginning to abuse their confidence . . . 
(page 32). 


Concluding his article, the author stresses the “need to strengthen public 
control over organizations connected in one way or another with the distribution 
of material goods”: “Here above all,” he says, “are to be found abuses, violations 
and misappropriations which can only be rooted out by combining administrative 
control with that exercised by society on a broad scale” (page 33). 





The same issue of Kommunist contains an article by F. Petrenko entitled “The 
Communist is an Active Fighter for the Party and Not a Passive Witness.” Here 
again, Party members are accused of sometimes forgetting their Communist 
obligations, shirking social work and abusing their position: 

There are still Communists who, as it were, stand aside from seething con- 
structive activity; they do not help the Party as they should to solve the tasks which 
it sets ... . Certain comrades take little part in Party work . . .. The collective some- 
times knows them neither as leaders of production nor as fiery agitators and 
propagandists . . . (page 64). 

On the “roll of honor” of some enterprises, he says, few Communists figure 
among the best workers, even among the “shock workers of Communist labor.” 
For a Communist, it is not enough to work conscientiously for one’s pay and 
carry out one’s immediate obligations. Some Party members consider that their 
occupation of high professional positions exempts them from Party work. Even 
those occupying a prominent position in the aksiv are not always what they seem: 


Here and there, one finds a kind of “establishment” of activists, where the 
same persons are elected to the presidiums of meetings or are invited to meetings 
of the aktiv merely by virtue of their official position. This is wrong. Party organi- 
zations should look a little more closely into the question whether all those who 
sit on the presidiums of meetings and conferences and speak at almost every meeting 
are really activists (page 67). 

In spite of these reproaches and calls for greater devotion from Party members, 
the writer says: 


This by no means signifies that the Party demands self-denial from its members. 
Communists are not ascetics; they do not live only on production or social work. 
Bourgeois propaganda tries to portray Communists almost as mechanical robots, 
for whom spiritual interests, family joys, etc., are alien. This is shameless slander, 
a caricature of the Communist.... With the true Communist, the social and the 
personal are indivisible, but the personal never obscures that great aim for the sake 
of which he entered the Party (page 71). 


Toward the end of the article, the author becomes more outspoken on the 
subject of the moral faults of some Party members: 


If a Party member loses his taste for public affairs and Party life, it is time to 
raise the alarm. One must not look on indifferently when another Communist’s 
conscience becomes rusted over and the worm of philistinism gnaws at his spirit... . 
Cases of deceiving the authorities which have been disclosed recently would not 
have been so widespread if the voice of criticism had been raised more boldly in 
certain Party organizations . . . (page 73). 

The article concludes: 

The status of a member of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union is not a 
lifelong title which, once you have received it, entitles you to expect honor, respect 
and glory merely for showing it off. The Party is an organization for revolutionary 
action, and to be its worthy champion, one must live the life of the Party in all 
conditions, in any surroundings .... It is better to be a good non-Party man that a 
poor Communist. 
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Finally, we include some notes on the situation in certain other Communist 
parties as reflected in articles published earlier in the Soviet periodical press, for 
which there was no room in our last issue. 


In its sixth and eight issues respectively for this year, Partiinaya zhizn published 
an article by a member of the French Communist Party entitled ““The Unity of 
Party Ranks is Indestructible” and another devoted to the Tenth Congress of the 
Communist Party of Norway entitled “The Unity of Leftist Forces Must be 
Strengthened.” These and other articles were inspired by dissensions within the 
Communist parties of these and other countries, notably Bulgaria. The article on 
the state of affairs in this latter country, by Secretary of the Bulgarian Party Central 
Committee Mitko Grigorov (Partiinaya zhizn, No. 8), states: 


In reorganizing propaganda in accordance with a decision of the Bulgarian Party 
Central Committee, our Party organizations have begun freeing it from elements 
of dogmatism . . . . The abnormal situation has ceased to exist in which Party propa- 
ganda was mainly directed to a study of the past, in consequence of which it tended 
to lose its topicality .... [But] in a number of places, there is still a superficial and 
abstract study of economics divorced from the present tasks of industry and agri- 
culture (pages 56 and 58). 


The writer deplores “manifestations of bourgeois propaganda” and declares 
that “reactionary Turkish propaganda is making desperate efforts to put the 
friendship of the Bulgarian and Turkish peoples under a cloud.” He lays stress 
on the need to fight “present-day bourgeois philosophy and philosophical re- 
visionism,” nationalism and chauvinism, “private-owner propensities” and a 
contempt for work still to be found among certain people, “religious superstitions” 


and “the squandering of the people’s wealth, idleness, drunkenness and dis- 
soluteness in personal and family life.” 


Two articles on the subject of the Socialist Unity Party of Germany—the 
Communist party of Eastern Germany-, which celebrated its fifteenth anniversary 
in April, are more optimistic in tone. Writing in Partiinaya zhizn (No. 7), 
P. Naumov has only praise for the party: 


Conscious of its especial responsibility for bridling the revanchism and militarism 
which have sprung up once more in the west of the country, the SED has, thanks 
to its determined efforts, transformed the German Democratic Republic into an 
impregnable bastion of peace in Europe.. .The SED... has occupied a permanent 
place in international Communism and become one of its fighting units. The Moscow 
conference of representatives of Communist and workers’ parties set a high value 
upon the work of the SED, drawing attention to the importance of the German 
Democratic Republic in the fight against the aggressive ambitions of West German 
militarism (pages 64 and 65). 


The article in Kommunist (No. 6) by Secretary of the Party’s Central Committee 
Kurt Hager deals in greater detail with the same subject, and in particular acknowl- 
edges some of the difficulties encountered in Eastern Germany in its position 
subordinate to Moscow: 





Our party is confronted by a multitude of new tasks and problems .. . . Unless 
we work with others patiently and confidently, we cannot cope with the tasks of the 
Seven-Year Plan. The SED is therefore fighting not only manifestations of revision- 
ism but also any tendencies toward dogmatism or schismaticism. It resists any 
moves to narrow the basis of its policy of broad affiliations, underestimations . . . 
of democratic and humanistic traditions, ... any contemptuous, bureaucratic or heart- 
less attitude to the workers or repression of their initiative .... The importance 
of the Party in this connection has remarkably increased, and, in particular, the 
methods of leadership do not answer to the new requirements. Our task is to work 
out a genuinely scientific style of work, to encourage everything new and progressive, 
to inculcate everywhere the latest achievements of science and technology (page 70). 


Lolly Lvov 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio\ 


May 1961 


Lenin international peace prize awards 
announced. 
May Day parade held in Moscow. 


Reception held in Moscow in honor of trade 
union and workers’ delegations attending May 
Day celebrations. 
3 Khrushchev receives head of Brazilian trade 

organization. 

Khrushchev receives UAR parliamentary 
delegation. 

Ghanaian military delegation calls on 
Defense Minister Malinovsky. 


+ Minister of Culture Furtseva receives head of 
Japanese Buddhist sect. 
Delegation of Soviet journalists leaves 
Moscow for USA. 
Indian Prosecutor General arrives in Moscow 
on the invitation of USSR Supreme Court. 


5 Presidium of RSFSR Supreme Soviet adopts 
decree on intensifying struggle against social 
parasites. 

Decree of USSR Supreme Soviet on inten- 
sifying the campaign against dangerous 
criminals and extending application of the 
death sentence. 

Group of Rumanian Party workers arrives 
in Moscow to give lectures in connection with 
the fortieth anniversary of the Rumanian 
Workers’ Party. 

Mongolian Ambassador presents Order of 
Sukho Bator to Marshal Rokossovsky and 
General Kurochkin for services to the Mon- 
golian Republic. 

Reception for Soviet and forcign journalists 
on the occasion of Soviet Press Day. 


Furtseva and Sovict Ambassador to France 
arrive in Cannes to attend Fourteenth Film 
Festival. 

The following promotions made: F. I. 
Golikov, Marshal of the Soviet Union; S. S. 
Varentsov, Chief Marshal of Artillery; A. 1. 
Leonov, Marshal of Signals; E. Y. Savitsky, 
Air Marshal; and A. I. Proshlyakov, Marshal 
of Engineers. 

Latin American student seminar opens in 
Moscow. 


Bolivian parliamentary delegation calls on 
Chairman of Turkmenian Supreme Soviet 
Bairamov. 

UAR parliamentary delegation calls on 
Chairman of Uzbek Council of Ministers 
Alimov. 


Khrushchev attends reception in Erevan in 
honor of the fortieth anniversary of the 
Armenian SSR. 

Ghanaian military delegation arrives in 
Leningrad. 

Khrushchev’s message of congratulations 
to President Kennedy on Commander Shepard’s 
rocket flight published. 

UAR parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Stalingrad. 

Brezhnev receives delegation of Cuban 
educationalists. 

Deputy Premier Mikoyan receives Canadian 
and Italian ambassadors. 

Meeting to mark centenary of birth of 
Indian poct Rabindranath Tagore held in 
Moscow. 

Foreign Minister Gromyko gives luncheon 
in honor of retiring Italian Ambassador. 


Soviet note to Australian government regard- 
ing extradition of alleged war criminal Viks 
published. 

Economic and technical cooperation pact 
between USSR and Mali, signed on March 18, 
ratified by Presidium of Supreme Soviet. 

Mikoyan receives Guinean Ambassador. 

Defense Ministry publishes Order of the 
Day commemorating sixteenth anniversary of 
victory over Germany. 

Czech Ambassador holds reception to mark 
Czech Liberation Day. 

Chinese delegation to Laos talks in Geneva 
arrives in Moscow from Peking. 


Brezhnev and Mikoyan receive UAR par- 
liamentary delegation. 

Soviet delegation flies to Prague to attend 
celebrations of forticth anniversary of Czech 
Communist Party. 

Soviet delegation headed by Gromyko 
arrives in Geneva to attend Laos talks. 
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Regular steamship services between Odessa 
and Marseilles inaugurated. 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
confers honorary membership on Soviet 
scholars Tamm, Engelgardt, Braunshtein and 
violinist Oistrakh. 

Soviet Indonesian cultural cooperation pact 
for 1961 signed in Moscow. 


Report of visit by Italian Socialist Party leader 

Riccardo Lombardi to Soviet Union. 
Mikoyan receives delegation from Cuban 

National Institute for Agrarian Reform. 


Report on internal Soviet air services published. 

Mikoyan receives Tokyo City Council 
delegation. 

Soviet Red Cross delegation flies to Wash- 
ington. 

Mongolian Ambassador presents Order of 
Sukho Bator to Marshal Budenny for services 
to the Mongolian Republic. 

Khrushchev speaks at meeting in Tbilisi 
to mark fortieth anniversary of Georgian 
SSR. 


13 Deputy Premier Kosygin receives head of 


Polish governmental delegation in Moscow 
for economic talks. 

Soviet Ambassador to North Vietnam 
Tovmasyan presents his credentials to Pres- 
ident Ho Chi Minh. 


14 Announcement of forthcoming opening of 


giant synthetic rubber plant on the Volga. 


15 Soviet note to Netherlands government on 


buzzing of Soviet whaling ship by Dutch 
aircraft published. 

Report on construction of extensive tele- 
phone system in Yamalo-Nenets National 
District. 


Details of construction of Volga—Baltic Sea 
Canal published. 

Indonesian Ambassador holds reception in 
honor of visit to Moscow of Deputy Chairman 
of Indonesian Supreme Consultative Council. 

Soviet whaling fleet arrives in Kaliningrad 
from Antarctic. 

Chairman of State Committee for the Use of 
Atomic Energy Emelyanov arrives in London. 

Indian Minister of Food and Agriculture 
arrives in Tashkent. 


17 Furtseva receives delegation of American 


librarians. 
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Chairman of the General Council of the 
British Trades Union Congress E. J. Hill 
arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Deputy Chairman of 
Indonesian Supreme Consultative Council, 

Danish physicist Niels Bohr made an 
honorary professor of Moscow University. 

Luxemburg trade union delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 


Deputy Premier Ignatov receives Indian 
Minister of Food and Agriculture. 

Third All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Architects opens in Moscow. 

Pulse-type atomic reactor brought into 
operation at Dubno. 

Newly-appointed Italian Ambassador ar- 
rives in Moscow. 


British Trade Fair opened in Moscow by 
President of British Board of Trade Reginald 
Maudling. 

Announcement of arrest of group of persons 
who had engaged in gold and foreign currency 
transactions and speculation. 

General meeting of USSR Academy of 
Sciences on human space flight. 

Council of Ministers approves Soviet-Polish 
agreement signed in Moscow on February 15. 

Announcement of deaths of Generals 
Kolpakchi, Perevertkin, Goffe and Morozov 
and of Colonel Khokhlovsky in an air crash. 


20 Deputy Foreign Minister Semenov and 
Ghanaian Ambassador exchange ratification 
documents of Soviet—Ghanaian agreement on 
cooperation in the use of atomic energy. 
Announcement of Khrushchev’s forthcom- 
ing meeting with President Kennedy in Vienna. 


Ukrainian section of USSR—Canada Socicty 
formed in Kiev. 

Soviet—Japanese fisheries agreement signed 
in Tokyo. 


Informal talks between American and Sovict 
public figures start near Yalta. 

Foreign Ministry delivers protest over 
demonstrations against the Soviet embassy 
in Buenos Aires on May 18 to Argentinian 
Acting Chargé d’ Affaires. 

Khrushchev receives Indian Prosecutor 
General. 


23 Mikoyan receives Maudling. 


Kosygin receives Rumanian Ambassador. 
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Parliamentary delegation headed by Chair- 
man of State Committee for Labor and Wages 
Volkov leaves Moscow for Vienna. 

Deputy Premier Khrunichev receives group 
of British businessmen headed by Lord Boyd 
Orr. 
Abridged version of Khrushchev’s speeches 
to writers and intellectuals of June 17, 1960, 
published. 

Italian Society for Cultural Relations with 
the Soviet Union invites Gagarin to visit Italy. 

Exhibition of achievements of the Soviet 
economy opens in Moscow. 

Deposits of more than 250,000 million cubic 
meters of natural gas found at a depth of 
2,500 feet in the Beshkent Valley in Tadzhi- 
kistan. 

Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia gives 
audience to head of Soviet delegation to 
conference of African countries on develop- 
ment of education. 


Prime Minister of Somali Republic arrives in 
Moscow on official visit. 

Seventh Plenary Session of All-Union 
Central Trade Union Council opens in Mos- 
cow. 

Decree providing for penalties of up to 
three years’ imprisonment for padding returns 
and other irregularities in plan fulfillment. 

Soviet delegation fiies to Morocco to attend 
All-African Trade Union Conference. 

Rumanian economic delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

British Ambassador gives dinner in connec- 
tion with current Anglo—Sovict trade talks. 

Party Secretary Mukhitdinov receives First 
Secretary of Algerian Communist Party. 


5 Report that Soviet orders have been placed in 


Japan for paper mill and refrigeration equip- 
ment, tankers, merchant ships and textile 
machinery. 

Khrushchev receives retiring Indian Am- 
bassador. 

Khrushchev receives Prime Minister of 
Somali Republic. 

Bulgarian Party delegation arrives in USSR. 

Italian Ambassador presents his credentials 
to Brezhnev. 

Kosygin receives retiring Japanese Am- 
bassador. 

North Vietnamese Ambassador gives re- 
ception in honor of North Vietnamese scien- 
tific cooperation agreement with USSR 
Academy of Sciences. 


Fifteenth session of Academy of Medical 
Sciences opens in Moscow. 


26 Khrushchev receives Bolivian parliamentary 
delegation. 
Party Secretary Suslov receives Mayor of 
Madras. 
1961 Lenin prizes for literature and art 
presented in Moscow. 


27 Khrushchev leaves Moscow for meeting with 
President Kennedy in Vienna. 
Brezhnev receives retiring Japanese Am- 
bassador. 


28 Results of Soviet—Brazilian trade talks pub- 
lished. 
Inauguration of direct rail service between 
Moscow and Rome. 


29 Contracts signed in Moscow for exchange of 
Soviet and Austrian goods under 1961—65 
trade agreement. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
Kosygin leaves Moscow for Pyongyang. 


30 East German Chargé d’ Affaires gives reception 
to mark signature of agreement for continued 
mutual economic ties in 1962—65. 

Announcement that Soviet specialists will 
build a gas shale plant in Brazil. 


Meeting of Soviet and Chinese economic and 
technical delegations in Moscow. 

Announcement that during visit of Bra- 
zilian trade delegation contracts were signed 
for exchanging goods to the value of more 
than $40 million. 

Prime Minister of Somali Republic holds 
reception in Moscow. 


Changes and Appointments 


V. Kosov replaced by B. Shcherbina as First 
Secretary and Bureau member of the Tyumen 
Oblast Party Committee. 


M. Isaev replaced by V. Ushakov as Minister 
of Internal Affairs of the Kirghiz SSR. 


K. Dikambaev removed from membership of 
the Kirghiz Party Central Committee Bureau 
and from his post as Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Kirghiz SSR. 

I, Razzakov released from his post as First 
Secretary of the Kirghiz Party Central Com- 
mittee in connection with his transfer to other 
duties. 
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T. Usubaliev elected First Secretary of the 
Kirghiz Party Central Committee. 

V. Stepkin released from his duties as 
Second Secretary and elected Secretary of the 
Kirghiz Party Central Committee. 

M. Gavrilov elected Second Secretary and 
Bureau member of the Kirghiz Party Central 
Committee. 

B. Mambetov elected member of the Kir- 
ghiz Party Central Committee Bureau. 

Bobo-zade Inogama appointed Minister of 
State Purchases of the Tadzhik SSR. 


N. I. Parashchenko replaced by N. E. Avkhi- 
movich as Minister of Social Security of the 
Belorussian SSR. 


T. Usubaliev replaced by Secretary of the 
Kirghiz Party Central Committee A. Kazak- 
baev as Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of 
the Kirghiz SSR. 


K. G. Pysin mentioned in the press as Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture of the USSR. 


K. D. Petukhov released from his duties as 
Minister of the USSR in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 

M. Romanov replaced by N. Bradulov as 
Minister of Internal Affairs of the Moldavian 
SSR. 

M. V. Keldysh elected to replace A.N. 
Nesmeyanov as President of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. 


Turkmen Party Central Committee member 
O. Shikhmuradov expelled from the Party for 
gross violations of revolutionary legality in 
1937—38. 

Sh. Yazyklychev and N. Ilyasov removed 
from candidate membership of the Turkmen 
Party Central Committee for “deceiving the 
state.” 

A. I. Gaevoi elected Secretary of the Ukrain- 
ian Party Central Committee. 

V. K. Klimenko elected candidate member 
of the Ukrainian Party Central Committee 
Presidium. 

M. S. Grechukha released from his duties 
as member of the Ukrainian Party Central 
Committee Presidium for reasons of health. 

V. V. Shcherbitsky released from his duties 
as Secretary of the Ukrainian Party Central 
Committee in connection with his appoint- 
ment as Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the Ukrainian SSR. 
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22 R. Charyev released from his duties as Secre- 
tary of the Turkmen Party Central Committee 
in connection with his election as First Secre- 
tary of the Mary Oblast Party Committee. 


23 Kayum Simakov appointed Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Kazakh SSR. 

K. Barichian replaced by Mamiya Megre- 
lishvili as Minister of Local Industry of the 
Georgian SSR. 

Archil Gigoshvili released from his duties 
as Minister of Social Security of the Georgian 
SSR, in connection with his transfer to other 
duties, and replaced by M. Topuridze. 


24 N. Ermolov released from his duties as Chair- 
man of the Committee of State Security of the 
Kirghiz SSR. 


25 N. Tolubeev, now Second Secretary, elected 
First Secretary of the Dnepropetrovsk Oblast 
Party Committee. 


26 Haiko Mirzoyants appointed Deputy Chairman 
of Council of Ministers of the Tadzhik SSR. 
Mirzoali Vaisov appointed Minister of Trace 

of the Tadzhik SSR. 


28 First Deputy Chairman of State Planning 
Commission (Gosplan) V.M. Ryabikov re- 
ceives rank of Minister of the USSR. 


29 Z. Serdyuk replaced by I. Bodyul as First 
Secretary of Moldavian Party Central Com- 
mittee in connection with his transfer to other 
duties. 


30 M. V. Skurtul, previously Secretary of the 
Moldavian Party Central Committee, appointed 
Minister of State Purchases of Moldavian SSR. 

M. F. Dovhal replaced for reasons of health 
by I. I. Bratchenko as Minister of Automobile 
Transport and Highways of the Ukrainian SSX. 


Addenda and Corrigenda 


The following entry should be added to 
the Chronicle for February 1961 (Bulletin, March 
1961, p. 64): 

26 Announcement of resolution adopted by 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
for reorganizing state purchases of agricultural 
produce. 

In the note on A. Karavaev (Bulletin, April 
1961, p.64, “New Contributors”), “Moscow 
University” should read “Kharkov University,” 
and the phrase “in the USSR” should be omitted. 
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